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ART AND MEASUREMENT. 


E welcome the letters from Mr. Jay Hambidge 
and other correspondents which appear in 
our columns on the subject of dynamic 
symmetry, and have no disposition to 
undervalue inquiries which are not without 
interest, but which have not the importance 

shich Mr. Hambidge claims for them. Anything which at 
s time of so much lawlessness and caprice in art tends to 
substitute law and discipline in our thoughts about it, works 
for and our criticism is not directed against the veracity 
of Mr. Hambidge’s measurements, which we accept as sub- 
stantially correct. We never doubted that beauty rested on 
law, we § that dynamic symmetry is inherent in a work of art. 
But when Mr. Hambidge rather truculently demands that we 
should keep to fact, we have a right to demand that his own 
facts shall include what is embraced by art, and not merely the 
least part, and what he chooses to regard as the facts. Anything 
in life which transcends the known, and for which his theory is 
quite inadequate, he regards as “ hysteria.” He is intolerant 
of such phrases as “‘intuitive”’ and “ sp‘ritual expression,” 
and would replace them by his theory. If he can make the 
incommeasurable for which these words stand into a com- 
measurable through his theory he will achieve what is at 
present lacking in his calculations, which embrace only the 
“least part of art.” He brushes al] this aside; he is not 
“interested in art, but in design.” “ Design, as I am con- 
idering it, has for the moment very little, if anything, to do 
with esthetics.” There lies a erous assumption in dwelling 
too entirely on the art of the Greeks. It must always be 
remembered that the civilisation occurred before the dawn of 
liberty. The pliability and scope of Greek literature is greater 
than that of its art. The “ preciseness ” ot Greek design is not 
altogether a virtue, but a limitation. Is Mr. ambidge 
mistaken in finding the highest development of architecture in 
Greek art? It is perhaps just its limitations which enable Mr. 
Hambidge to reduce it to a system. Though even here he is 
more likely to demonstrate his theory on a Greek vase than on 
the Venus of Praxiteles. In order to exalt his theory he 
erates their craft practice, which lacked the extent of 
varation which is found in later developments, and is not 
comparable in content with the Gothic. That the Greeks made 
we of some such measurements we do not doubt. The religion 
f the time required the temple to be designed on a certain 
. But Phidias was working two whole centuries before 
systematised mathematics sufficiently to treat of 
iommeasurable areas. Itis important to remember that in 
atit is not only fact which counts, and to which Mr. Hambidge 
asks us to keep. The standard he claims leaves out of account 
that in a buil ing or bronze, a statue or a vase, what matters 
& how it looks appearance, how it satisfies the eye. A demand 
which it takes more than a system of areas or lines to reconcile 
to the claims of beauty. By measurement we shall reach to the 
ality of a bot ’s di of a flower, but not to its 
a It is just these subtle variations from the known 
dynamic symmetry which are the interest and beauty of 
iy buildings, sculpture or pottery. “The little more and 
much it is.” But Mr. Hambi 
= within the little space his theory covers. There is 
|) Same unconscious symmetry in form, similar facts 
We call themselves, th their source is unknown. 
this it unconscious for this reason. Does there not lie in 
aden” ‘he disparity between what Mr. Hambidge’s theory 
 etplain and art contains? There is no which w 
* the working of the creative mind whether in nature or 
er or, shall we say, that it is the least part that can be 
craftsman- 


aned? We can strengthen our work by “ 
tip, the of technique,” oe enevlodige of past 





mechanics 


dge would enclose this.. 


methods, but we cannot enclose the unknown within what we 
can see with our eyes. Yet Mr. Hambidge would have us do 
this and writes contemptuously of “ the old men who are c »m- 
fortably seated before the fire, peacefully resting on their past 
efforts,” and adds that “the young men refuse to look at it 
that way.” He must give us credit for a desire for truth equal 
with himself. The disparity which lies between us—and it is 
a grave one—does not grow out of laziness, but fear lest the 
larger truths which go to the making of “a superlative art 
production ”’ should be obscured by his theories at a time when 
it is so urgent to see art comprehensively and whole. We do 
not find it so easy as Mr. Hambidge. We do not think that 
because we can measure a skeleton through the application of 
his theory that we can measure art by it. We credit his theory 
with what it includes, but that which would determine the 
prospects of art must include a great deal more. When Mr. 
Hambidge contrasts the “ingenious and simple-minded 
Americans,”’ in a way unfavourable to ourselves, it is because 
he does not understand our point of view, which will not be 
diverted by short cuts and easy roads from the problems which 
surround the future welfare of art. And the young men to 
whom Mr. Hambidge eo confidently appeals do not find it 
‘caprice” only that we should not believe that to substitute 
his theory for the “ five orders and government renaissance ” 
will give us all we need, because it will not. It is in the growth 
of liberty, the “ spiritual” freedom, which Mr. Hambidge 
disclaims, the disentanglement of life from its burden of 
scepticism and material aims which will restore art, because it 
will restore life. Ruskin was only before his time. The 
spirit of the Gothic will return, though not its form, because 
there is contained in it a liberty, a freedom to which political 
systems and outward changes do not reach. Religion is at the 
back of life as it is of art; and to that necessity the burdem and 
the tragedy of life is bidding us return. Greek art was the 
reflection of a life which is not ours. Too much must not be 
deduced from it. It contradicts in its expression present con- 
ceptions which grow towards the realisation of personal liberty. 

The young men know this, and the student to whom 
Mr. Hambidge appeals is alive to the call of a greater respon- 
sibility. We almost envy Mr. Hambidge his complacency. 
He would ask us to rest the future of art on experience and 
archeology, instead of initiation and life; a short cut to a 
false security in regard to things divine. The young men 
“will not look at it that way,” in spite of the evidence of 
professors and teachers, and they will be right in not doing 
so. It may do for the art school, but not for art; for it is 
a science of art which is a contradiction in terms. We criticise 
neither the interest or general accuracy of Mr. Hambidge’s 
measurements as far as they go, but deny the conclusions which 
he would seek to form out of them. Does not the ghost of 
the “ pyramid inch” haunt this new controversy, so eagerly 
debated yeass ago and now so much forgotten ’ 

Mr. Eisen, another correspondent, refers to the diagrams 
of two Greek mirrors in the “ Diagonal,” and — that we 
have only to glance at them to see the principle of their 
construction, and concludes, we suppose, that they were 
designed on this system. These principles are, no doubt, 
inherent in beauty, but would Mr. Eisen scrap the creative 
endowment of the artist, to which the beauty of the mirror 
is attributable, to manufacture it on this system? It is, in 
any case, but a slight variation from what has been taught 
in schools of art for The whole outlook shows an 
impatience of endowment, the source of which it cannot 
follow. But life rests on a vaster than the known, 
and it is only in relating ourselves to this unseen, to the 
“ divine liberty” which such an aspiration holds within it, 
that we shall reach to the beautiful and the true. 
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NOTES. 


A teTrer has been sent to 
Us ification the President of the Royal 
of the Institute of British Archi- 
Profession. tects by the North Wales 
Architectural Society, ex- 
pressing satisfaction that the Report. of 
the Charter Committee of the Institute 
has been adopted, and that steps are 
being taken to devise a scheme of unifi- 
cation for the The letter is 
signed by some well-known Welsh archi- 
tects, and contains the following excellent 
observations, which no doubt express 
the views of the provincial societies 
generally :—‘* We realise that the problem 
is a difficult one, but the obstacles are not 
insuperable if only the work is under- 
taken in the right spirit. The ‘ Mistress 
Art’ is a great art, notwithstanding 
the weaknesses of those who practise 
architecture, and we long to 
tentious and delusive professionalism 
give place to a wider field of vision and 
thought. We venture to express the 
hope that the men appointed on the new 
Committee to be set up by the Special 
General Meeting shall be men of imagina- 
tion, thinkers, creators, with a love of 
architecture in its highest form, and 
fine and true conception of its worth as an 
ennobling factor in the world. Living 
in far-away Wales as we do, we find it 
most difficult to attend meetings of the 
Institute, but the subject under con- 
sideration is of such importance that we 
feel we should like to send the Institute 
this expression of the pleasure we 
experience in learning that, at last, a 
real effort is to be made for the unification 
of the profession of architecture.” 
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A scneMe has been pre- 
pared under the general 
Academy sypervision and control of 

SO Royal Academy for the 
co-ordination of advanced architec- 
tural training in a group of ateliers 
which will work on the Beaux Arts 
system, and will be open to students 
day and night. The main purpose of 
the scheme is to promote the study of 
design on the lines which the Beaux 
Arts method has proved to be so 
valuable, and it is intended to meet the 
requirements of students who are 
working in offices during the daytime 
and who will seldom have more than 
the evening time to spare. Subjects in 
design will be set every two months, 
and the drawings submitted in com- 
petition between the ateliers will be 
regularly exhibited to the public. It 
is hoped that an annual exhibition of 
these drawings and of the winning 
designs in the competitions may be 
arranged at the Royal Academy. As 
in the Paris ateliers, subjects will be 
divided into first and second classes, 
and students will be required to win a 
minimum number of “ mentions” in 
design before passing from the first to 
the second class. Students who have 
taken a recognised school course will 
be admitted to an atelier without 
entrance examination. The whole 
group of ateliers is to be controlled by 
an Atelier Council appointed by the 
Council of the Royal Academy, and it 
is expected that diplomas will be 
granted by the Atelier Council to fully- 
qualified students in the first class who 
have passed the necessary tests of 
distinction. The group will initially 
consist of “ The First Atelier,” the 
Architectural Association, and the 
London University Atelier. Intending 
students should write for particulars to 


Royal 
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the Secretary, Architect 
Committee, 34, Bedford 
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have logical results as ung 
and the recent hysteria 
suggestion. is that we s| 
been doing better if we had 
studied dynamics or dyna: 
we should be inclined to 
that living forces in modern 
have done so much without 
The work of Bentley, No: 
Philip Webb, the late Georg: 
Scott, J. D. Sedding, Stevens 
Johnson, and others now dea 
prove a good deal for int 
sion, and nothing for the d 
The discussion 
interesting, as is everything w 
ens the wits and draws ! 
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Hambidge entirely fails to tell us why 
, rectangle with sides having the 
proportion of ./2 to lis better artistically 
than one with sides having the proportion 
of say 20 to 13. The distinction 
ohich he really draws is that between the 
commensurate and the incommensurate ; 
but this has nothing whatever to do with 
the distinction between static and dyn- 
amic.”” 
A CORRESPONDENT writes 
Southport i” reference to our note 
School last week: “I suppose 
Competition. it would only revive an old 
controversy to ask for 
how long and why architects will be 


such fools as to undertake the enormous . 


amount of collective waste energy 
involved by the competition system. 
| was informed that there were several 
hundred designs expected to be received 
in this competition. Such conditions 
do not, I think, obtain in any other 
branch of work. It was expected that 
after the war this state of affairs would 
improve, but there now seems to be no 
prospect of it. The remedy might be 
fairly simple, but it must come from 
within the profession, and this ought 
to be a favourable time to advance the 
question. The chance of work seems 
to carry with it almost unlimited 
endurance with regard to officialism. 
General opinion no doubt agrees that 
the longer the time taken to fix the 
award in such compétitions the more 
chance there.may be of the result being 
in some way influenced; one hears 
such remarks as ‘no one out of 
Lancashire will get it,’ or ‘a London 
man will be sure to get the award,’ 
and I suggest that in future a short 
time limit for the award should be 
embodied in the conditions of com- 
petitions,” 


We are glad Mr. T. E. 

London Ir - Collcutt has returned to the 
provement. charge as regards London 
improvements. His sug- 
gestions, which we publish to-day, have 
much practical ; significance, even if 
their architectural importance on the 
north side¥of the river “were much 
modified. “He very rightly emphasises 
the neglect there has been of proper 
bridge ccmmunication between the 
north and south sides of the river, but, 
given proper intercommunication we 
might suppose that the value of land 
on the south side would rise to such 
* point that far less would be afforded 


for workmen's dwellings than he has 
suggested. 


a W BE are told that the 
- Addison housing difficulty is bei 
and lendos-ovecnanis and "the the 
badly-needed dwellings, not 
only for the working classes but the 
middle classes as well, will be provided 
—if we only have patience. We hope 
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Design for the Zeebrugge Memorial. 


By Mr. Lucren Corré, Architect ; Mr. Gustave Puckery, Sculptor, of Bruges. 


{This design, which was submitted in the recent competition 
for the Zeebrugge Memorial, shows various incidents in the 
blocking of the Bruges Canal by the sinking of the Vind/ct ve. | 


it may be so, but though Dr. Addison 
was in an optimistic mood in his 
remarks in opening the Building Trades 
Exhibition, what he had to tell us 
suggested failure rather than success. 
With the knowledge in our minds of the 
accumulated arrears of the past six or 
seven years, and of the yearly addition 
which is being made to the number, 
there is little comfort to be obtained in 
the statement that, having sanctioned 
tenders for 100,000 houses, Dr. Addi- 
son’s Department is now marking time 
alittle. Such an observation does not 
appear to justify the optimism we refer 
to, though we may all agree that “ to 
continue sanctioning schemes is useless 
unless the houses are built.”’ 


We have received from the 

De + Royal Institute of British 
the Ecole Architects particulars which 

des Beaux the Ministry of Public In- 

struction and Fine Arts in 

Paris has issued of the formation of a 
Committee for the erection in the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts of a monu- 
ment to the students and members of 
the school who laid down their lives 
during the war. A subscription list has 
been opened to obtain funds for the 
erection of the monument, and from 
the copy of the appeal which is being 


circulated we take the following :— 
“The Professors of the National 
School of Fine Arts, re-united under the 
presidency of their venerated Director, 
M. Leon Bonnat, have decided to elect 
a committee charged with the erection 
in the school itself of a monument to 
the pupils and members of the staff 
killed in the war. .. . At the head of 
the first list of the subscribers will 
figure the professors and the most 
intimate friends of the school who wish 
to associate themselves with us in order 
to realise this worthy object. Their co- 
operation will bring in many others in 
France as well as abroad.” Subscrip- 
tions should be sent to M. Pontremoli, 
Treasurer of the Committee, 1, Rue 
Spontini, Paris. 


A WELL-KNOWN writer the 
Plan and other day was apparently 
Elevation. insisting on the inevitable 

result of plan on elevation, 
as though one would be driven to a 
certain elevational expression given & 
certain lay-out of plan. Of course, any 
student of building design knows that 
the plan of even the simplest cottage may 
be evolved in such different forms of 
elevation as to give opportunity for an 
immense variety of individuality. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Professional Announcements. 


Mr. G. C. Ferrey, P.AS.L, building and 
uantity surveyor, has temoved to 34a, 
y-street, York. 

Mr. Osmund Bentley, architect, who, prior to 
the war, had offices at 13, John-street, Adelphi, 
W.C., has now taken offices at 1, Pump Court, 
Temple, E.C.4. He would be glad to receive 
manufacturers’ lists for office reference. 


The Surveyors’ Institution. 


Mr. H. M. Cobb, O.B.E., Member of Council, 
and Mr. J. D. Wallis, Member of Council, have 
been nominated to give evidence on behalf 
of the Surveyors’ Institution before the Select 
Committee of the Houge of Commons on 
Increases of Wealth (War). Mr. Cobb will deal 
more particularly with the proposals of the 
Board of Inland Revenue in their effect on 
rural property, ‘Mr. Wallis dealing with the 
urban and i industrial side. 

Mr. J. Cuthbert Lake, F.S.1., has been asked 
to give evidence on behalf of the Institution 
before the Departmental Committee on the 
Rent, &c. (Restrictions) Acts. Mr. Lake has 
been put into possession” of the views of the 
County Branches of the Institution on this 
subject. 


Victoria and Albert Museum Memorial. 


A memorial tablet in honour of members of 
the Museum staff who died on active service 
during the war has just been completed by 
Mr. Eric Gill. Carved in a single slab of 
Hopton Wood stone, five feet high, the tablet 
is of a simple architectural form. The lunette- 
shaped top contains a branch of laurel in low 
relief, and, below, in incised lettering is an 
inscription in red: “In Honour of those who 
gave their lives for their Country, Serving the 
King by Land and Sea, in the Great War, 
mcmxiv—mMcmxvil,” followed by the names of 
sixteen men. « 


Civilian War Honours. 


The following appointments to the Order of 
the British Empire are announced in addition to 
those given in our last issue :— 

To be Knight Commander (K.B.E.). 

Lawrence Weaver, C.B.E., Commercial 
Secretary to the Board of Agriculture. 

To be Members (M.B.E.). 

J. W. Paterson, Assistant Architect (Second 
Class), H.M. Office of Works. 

A. Scott, Assistant Architect (First Class), 
H.M. Office of Works. 

P. M. Stratton, Assistant Architect (Second 
Class), H.M. Office of Works. 

D. THomson, Acting Assistant Architect, 
H.M. Office of Works. 

Lieut.-Col. H. P. Cart;de Lafontaine has been 
appointed an Officer of the Order for his work 
with the Imperial War Graves Commission. 


R.1.B.A. Housing and Town-Planning Exhibition. 


The Exhibition of town plans and house 
designs at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects will be closed this week, as the Galleries 
are required for the final examination of the 
British School at Rome. 


The National Gallery. 


Two Apostles by Ugolino da Siena, another 
fragment of the altarpiece of 8. Croce, is now 
hung in the Vestibule of the National Gallery, 
having been ted through the National Art 
Collections Fund by the Earl of Crawford and 
Balearres. In Room XX is hung a landscape 
by Cornelis Vroom, si 1626. This artist 
(b. 1600, d. 1661) is the generation before 
J. van Ruisdael. This picture has been pre- 
sented by Mr. Robert C. Witt, through the 
National Art Collections Fund. 

Examinations in Art. 


The Board of Education announces that the 
Draft dated January 14, 1920, of the Regula- 
tions for the Superintendence of Examinations 
in Art has been published for the required 
period, and has now been confirmed by the 





Board without substantial amendment, though 
with a slight alteration in the wording of para- 
graph 1 and a change in the title. The Draft 
now becomes Art Examinations (Superin- 
tendence) Regulations, 1920, dated March 26, 
1920, and copies can be purchased through any 
bookseller (price 1d.) or directly from H.M. 
Stationery Office Imperial House, Kingsway. 
W.C. 2 (price by post, 14d.). 
Newsvendors’ Benevolent Institute. 


The report of the 8lst Annual Meeting of 
the Newsvendors’ Benevolent Institution shows 
that the Society is doing valuable work under 
the Presidency of Viscount Burnham, and 
owing to the combined efforts of Sir Horace 
Marshall, the senior trustee, Mr. Frank Lloyd, 
and many others, the finances have been greatly 
reinforced. An award of £10, as a peace gift, 
has been made to each of the pensioners. 


Excavations at Windsor. 

Further discoveries have been made 
recently by Capt. Vaughan - Williams, who 
is makng excavations in Windsor - Great 
Park. The site is presumed to be that of 
Edward the Confessor’s Palace, and what is 
supposed to be the dedication stone of a Saxon 
place of worship has now been found. The 
Times states that a kitchen and banqueting 
hall, from 90 ft. to 95 ft. long, the remains of 
what might have been Roman baths, and the 
floor of the portico of the Royal apartments 
have also been found. Capt. Vaughan-Williams 
is of the opinion that these discoveries confirm 
the statement of Mr. Forestier that this was the 
site of Roman villas and baths. On the site of 
the chapel which was discovered some time ago 
an extension of the walls has been found ending 
in a square foundation, which was evidently a 
small tower or belfry. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 
Bradford-on-Avon (Wilts.). 

For THE War Memoria ComMitTEer.— 
Design for a war memorial. Premium 25 
guineas. Sending-in day, May 8. (See our 
issue for March 5.) 


Hornsey. 


For THE War Memoniuat Commrrrer.— , 


a for a war memorial. Sending-in day 
April 20. (See our issue for March 5.) The 
R.1.B.A. and the Society of Architects advise 
their members to take no part in the competi- 
tion until conditions are revised. 


Ilfracombe. 


The premiums in connection with the 
Ilfracombe Concert Hall Competition have 
been awarded as follows :— 

(1) Mr. Allen T. Hussell, F.R.1. B.A. 

(2) Mr. William Leah, Lic.R.I.B.A. 

(3) Mr. Stanley J. Hellier, P.A.S.I- 


Peterborough. 


For THE War MEMORIAL Comarrrzr.— * 


Designs for an infirmary. (See our issue for 


April 9.) 
Arthuret. 

The R.I.B.A. and the Society of Archi- 
tects call attention to the fact that the con- 
ditions of the Arthuret War Memorial Hall 
Competition are unsatisfactory. Members are 
advised to take no part in the Competition. 


Chatham. 

Mr. .E. Guy Dawber, F.R.I.B.A., who was 
appointed by the President of the R.I.B.A. to 
adjudicate upon the plans submitted in the 
Chatham housing lay-out competition, has 
now issued his report. The premium has been 
awarded to Mr. W. Harding Thompson, 
A.R.LB.A., of 38, Museum-street, London, 


Wc. 
Willesden. 

For tHe Wmuespex Hosprrat Burwpie 
ComMMITTEE.—Designs for a new hospital. 
Names to be submitted by April 24. (See our 
advertisement pages to-day.) 


A Minar on the Masjid at Dholke. 


Upwabls 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY Ma. P. B. 

[The measured drawings of Indian “dl 
ture given on this and other pores an 8 
work of Mr. P. R. Udwadia, a State our 
Scholar in Architecture of the Government | 
India. } 
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Mr. H. M. Cobb, O.B.E., Member of Council, 
— J. D. Wallis, Member of Council, have 


. J. Cuthbert Lake, F.S.1., has been asked 
give evidence on behalf of the Institution 
before the Departmental Committee on the 
Rent, &c. (Restrictions) Acts. Mr. Lake has 
been put into possession” of the views of the 
County Branches of the Institution on this 
subject. 


Victoria and Albert Museum Memorial. 


A memorial tablet in honour of members of 
the Museum staff who died on active service 
ing the war has just been completed by 
. Eric Gill. Carved in a si slab of 
opton Wood stone, five feet high, the tablet 
of a simple architectural form. The lunette- 
top contains a branch of laurel in low 
ief, and, below, in incised lettering is an 
inscription in red: “In Honour of those who 
ve their lives for their Country, Serving the 
by Land and Sea, in the Great War, 
momxiv-momxvilr,” followed by the names of 
sixteen men. 4 


Civilian War Honours. 


The following appointments to the Order of 
the British Empire are announced in addition to 
those-given in our last issue :— 

To be Knight Commander (K.B.E.). 

Lawrence Weaver, C.B.E., Commercial 
Secretary to the Board of Agriculture. 

To be Members (M.B.E.). 

J. W. Paterson, Assistant Architect (Second 
Class), H.M. Office of Works. 

A. Scorr, Assistant Architect (First Class), 
H.M. Office of Works. 

P. M. Stratton, Assistant Architect (Second 

Class), H.M. Office of Works. 

D. Tomson, Acting Assistant Architect, 
H.M. Office of Works. 

Lieut.-Col. H. P. Cart;de Lafontaine has been 

appointed an Officer of the Order for his work 
with the Imperial War Graves Commission. 
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auty by Cops, Soden Wilams, who 
recentl Capt. Va - Willi who 
is rf Y acai in Windsor * Great 
Park. The site is ed to be that of 
Edward the Confessor’s Palace, and what is 
supposed to be the dedication stone of a Saxon 
place of worship bas now been found. The 
Times. states that a kitchen and preg. 
hall, from 90 ft. to 96 ft. long, the remains 
what might have been Roman baths, and the 
floor of the portico of the Royal apartments 
have also been found. Capt. Vaughan- Williams 
is of the opinion that these discoveries confirm 
the statement of Mr. Forestier that this was the 
site of Roman villas and baths. On the site of 
the chapel which was discovered some time ago 
an extension of the walls has been found ending 
in a square foundation, which was evidently o 
small tower or belfry. 


~~ 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 
Bradford-on-Avon (Wilts.). 
For tax War Memormat Commirrer.— 
Soe 9 ee See, ce 
s 4 our 
issue for March 5). . r ' 


Hornsey. ; 
For = War Memoria. er ir ge : 
oad's or a war memorial. Sending-in day 
A 20. (See our issue for March 5.) The 
R.LB.A. and the Society of Archiects advise 
their members to take no part in the competi- 
tion until conditions are revised. 
Iifracombe. 


The premiums in connection with the 
Ilfracombe Concert Hall Competition have 
been awarded as follows :— 

(1) Mr. Allen T. Hussell, F.R.1.B.A. 

(2) Mr. William Leah, Lic.R.1.B.A. 

(3) Mr. Stanley J. Hellier, P.A.8.I. 


Peterborough. ; 

For tHe War Memontat Commrrrzr.— * 
Designs for an infirmary. (See our issue for 
April 9.) 

Arthuret. 

The R.I.B.A. and the Society of Archi- 
tects call attention to the fact that the con- 
— of the Arthuret War —, Hall 

mpetition are unsatisfactory. Mem are 
advised to take no part in the Competition. 

Chatham. 
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A Minar on the Masjid at Dholks. 
MRBASURED AND DRAWN BY Ma. P. R. Unwanls 
(The measured drawing? of Indian architee 
ture given on this and other pages ar the 
work of Mr. P. R. Udwadia, a State —s 
Scholar in Architecture of the Government 
India. } 















Dynamic Systems of Proportions. 
Sre,—The highly nervous and adverse criticism 

of the dynamic symmetry in the February 6 
issue of the Builder will, I fear, deter many from 
investigating for themselves, although it is 
quite apparent that the critic had neither 
mastered the new theory nor investigated it in 
a scientific way. With his own discoveries of 
the Greek measurements uppermost in his mind, 
he discusses and dismisses the new subject in 
an authoritative manner that is apt to mislead 
and discourage mary who would otherwise 
have become intensely interested. On this 
side of the Atlantic, where the dynamic system 
of proportions has been studied and verified 
ever since it was first made known two years 
ago, scores of artists, designers and architects 
are now applying it to their own work with 
great benefit both to the work and to themselves, 
Among others, Dr. Caskey, curator in the Greek 
Department of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, has measured, analysed and rectangulated 
several hundred Greek vases of the 6th and 
5th centuries B.c. with the result that he, and 
all who have studied his work, are satistied that 
the theory of Greek proportions, according to 
Mr. Hambidge, is absolutely correct, as well as 
indispensable in judging Classical Greek art at 
ite best. The diagrams of the vases with their 
analyses made by Dr. Caskey were exhibited 
at the annual meeting of the Archeological 
Institute of America held in the Columbia 
University in 1919, and all interested had then 
the opportunity to ascertain the correctness of 
the method and the very convincing proofs 
illustrated by these examples. In his lectures, 
as well as in the “‘Diagonal,’’ Mr. Hambidge has 
limited his examples to objects of the Classical 
Greek period, and has concluded that the dyna- 
micsystem was practically discontinued in Greece 
in the middle of the 4th century b.c., after 
which time it was practised only sporadically 
in isolated localities elsewhere. But Mr. Edward 
B. Edwards, the noted artist, one of the first 
to recognise the importance of the Hambidge 
system, and who himself has independently 
added discoveries of his own in this very line, 
has measured, analysed and rectangulated with 
the greatest possible precision various vessels 
of the Ist century B.c. to the Ist century 4.v., 
which are accurately based and designed upon 
the same system, the disappearance of which 
must, therefore, be advanced. This fact can 
be confirmed by the present writer, who, 
during his investigations of Hellenistic, Syrian 
and so-called Samian vessels, has been able to 
show that the majority of these vessels are 
based upon the system in more or less the same 
manner as the Greek vases of the Classical 
period. So far, however, not a single vase or 
other object has been discovered which could 
indicate that the use of the system extended into 
the 2nd century a.p. 

A year ago the earlier students of the dynamic 
system had so far advanced in the practical use 
of the system that they held an exhibition of 
their own work in the rooms of the Architectural 

gue in New York. J)uring the meeting, 
each one of the exhibitors demonstrated in 
what manner the system could be used for his 
especial purpose, and the benefits that would 
result from such use. These exhibitors com- 
prised artists as well as artisans of all kinds, 
such painters, designers, silversmiths and 
archi ts, each of whom had brought along 
finis! specimens of his respective work. 
All ‘ artists who had made practical use of 


the tem declared themselves convinced of 
Its th and usefulness, and of the valuable 
resu''s of its application to modern art. This 
too sce one year before the dynamic system 
Was .ade known in England, and since that 
tin votaries have grown from fifty odd to 
th ds. There is, thus, no doubt among 
o ts and practical artists on this side that 
t! tem as applied to painting, architecture 
ar d arts is actually what its re-discoverer 
; t to be. They are, moreover, convinced 
u proper use of this system will be the 
‘ f improving their own art without 


upon it that regrettable stereotypy 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


which has always been the ultimate result of 
academic styles 
In his article in the Builder, the critic makes 


Various statements which may readily be shown 


to be either misleading or erroneous. For 
nstance, “he does not think that two experts 
would be likely to rectangulate forms in the 


Such an assertion ¢ ould never have 
been made by anyone who had experimented for 


himself upon perfectly preserved objects, because 


same way 


such can only be measured in one way and 
with one result, and if the measurements of the 
two experts are equally correct, then their rect 
angulations of an object must of necessity be 
in all essentials the same 


Another statement by the 
considerable modification is that 


entic which requires 
* buildings 
erected for use cannot by their very nature be 
designed by m because 
architecture responds first of all to the data of 


rchinery 


need and material conditions his statement 
shows conclusivel that tli critic never tned 
to apply the system in his own work, but simply 
theorises without comprehending in what 
manner and t vhat extent the svstem could be 
made isetul, be iuse, besides tenement h uses, 
ofhce buildings and factories, which are every 
where erected with little or no regard to beauty, 
there are numerous monumental structures, 
such 143 memorial halls substructures f 
statuary. fountains, &c., which are primarily, 
erected for the purpose f commemoration and 
embellishment All such structures could be 
made to conform to the rules of the dynami 
system and would be greatly benefited byw it 


The manner in which minor objects might be 


f the svstem is sufficiently 


improved by the use 


illustrated by the analyses and diagrams of two 
Greek mirrors, in the Diagonal,” and any 
designer of ability need but glance it these 
diagrams in order to grasp the principle of their 


construction 


The curious reasoning of the critic is, however, 


best illustrated by his verdict that “ the ancient 
masons had other things to think of than the 
application of the dynamic system to their 


work.” There are absolutely no 
upon which to base such an assertion, 


valid premises 
which is 
also disproven by the masterpieces these masons 
have left and which continue and must continue 
to be the objects of our admiration and study 
Indeed, these considered 
the question of correct proportion and design 
as the their art, which, 
unfortunately, does not seem to apply to the 
modern architect, who considers the practical 
and business part*of his work as more important 
than the artistic features 

The condemnation of a new theory or system 
before it is properly tested and tried is an error 
that is to be deeply regretted and which must 
always retard progress. The only proper way 
to prove and disprove a theory or system is to 
master it first and theorise afterwards And 
only the conclusions of those who have done 
so can carry any weight in the opinion of those 
who are absolutely unprejudiced. 

Gustavus A. EIsen. 


masons must have 


prime necessity of 


New York City 
[Another letter on the subject is unavoidably 
held over until next week.—Eb. | 


Exhibitions. 
With reference to your article 
tions: Their Theory and Purpose,” on page 
$31 of your issue of April 9, may I point out 
that the Rovail Sanitarv Institute held its 
first Health Exhibition at Leamington in 1877 ? 
Since then. the Health Exhibition has been held 
at Crovdon. Exeter (2), dublin, Leicester, York 
2) Bolton. Worcester, Brighton (2), Ports 
mouth, Liverpool, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Leeds, 
sirmingham, Southampton, Manchester, Brad 
ford, Glasgow. Bristol, Cardiff, Belfast and 
Blackpool. A special Smoke Abatement Exhibi 
tion was held in London in 1905, and two for 
School Buildings and Furnishing in London u 
1905 and 1907, the latter being held in connection 
with the Second International Congress on 
School Hygiene. The Exhibition this year is 


Sin. E-xhibi 
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being held in Pingley Hall, Birmingham, from 
July 19 to August 5, in connection with the 
3ist ¢ of the Institute 
E. Wurre WaLiis, Secretary, 
The Royal Sanitary Institute 


ongress 


Economics in Relation to the Present Crisis. 

Srr,—Will you permit me space to reply to 
your correspondent, Mr. R. Midworth, in your 
issue of April 9 I was exceedingly interested 
paragraph, and I would suggest 
matter before his union with 
if it i possi ble to offer 


in the last 
that he bring the 


a view t ascertaining 


anv inducement to employers if the workmer 
are guaranteed (say 12 months’ continvows 
employment {s matters stand at present 
it ts more usual for workmen t he stood off 
owing to non-arrival of materials, rain, ‘rost 
und other matters that occur on many joba, 


rkmen to be drafted on to other 
iobs, whereas the man in receipt fa weekly 
iaranteed for 12 months, would find 
his wav back to the vard with his tools, and 
from there be drafted to another job. Hundreds 
| enter into 12 months’ 
contracts with their men. but not s# long AS 
engage the men 


than for the w 


wage 


femplovers are willing to 


their interest t 
is being done 


it tw more te 


m the spot where the work 

It costs money, and oftentimes a lot of money, 
t ensure continuous employment If a job 
s drawing to a close and the nearest job avail- 
ible is ten miles away, the cost at present 
rates for travelling tin ind expenses, to say 
nothing of lodging money and travelling 
expenses at the week-end to get home and 


the job, are very heavy The 
with 
blems connected wit! continuous 
idea has been to press 

per hour until at the 
present time the increase in that portion of 
that is for living purposes is 
standard, and still 
saved out of 
eflect will mem bers 
when the spell of uneme- 
correspondent 
forecast But 

employment 


returning t 
union leaders have never tried to cope 
any pr 
employment their one 

for an increase of the rate 


the waves 
three times the pre-war 
we are told that m thing can he 
it What the be on the 
of the building trade 
occurs that your 
difficult to 

continuous 


ployment 
anticipates, if 18 
the que stion of 


is not beyond solution if properly  con- 
sidered 
Great hopes were entertained when the 


Labour Exchanges came along that the difficulty 
was solved. but they have not fulfilled these 
hopes. Curtailing the hours of work does not 
help matters. it merely drives the work into 
the hands of large concerns who are in a position 
to install machinery to help the work along, 
and in the decorating trade many thousands of 
people have done their own work this year; 
instances are not unknown of workmen becom- 
ing master men after the so-called day’s work 


was done, and working late each night 
and Saturday afternoons 
In my yearly contracts between 


opinion, 
employer and employee would go a long way 
towards a solution of the unemployment 
troubles referred to, but the employer cannot 
afford to pay the same rates for continuous 
employment as for casual employment 

BuILpER.”’ 
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A Village War Memorial. 

A war memorial at Minster waa 
dedicated on Monday last by the Bishop of 
Salisbury. The memorial was designed by 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, and stands on an open 
triangular site in the village. It is carried out 
in Doulting stone, and consists of a tall shaft 
a wide spreading hexagonal base of steps 
and a seat The socket stone has three main 
faces, and into these are let tablets of Hopton 
marble, on which are cut the names 
On the lower part of the shaft 
is carved the figure of a soldier, in a niche, 
standing with reversed arma. The top of the 
shaft consists of carved tabernacle work, with 
three open ni hes. surmounted by a crocketed 
pinnacle The niche on the principal face 
contains the figure of Our Lord on the Cross; 
while the other two niches are occu pied, @ 
figures of St. George and Joan of Arc 2a 
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TO IMPROVE LONDON. 


We have received the following communica- 
tion from Mr. Thos. E. Colleutt, F.R.1T.B.A. 


“Srr,—I am venturing to bring before the 


public some suggestions for dealing with 
important problems now being generally 
discussed. Among these problems the more 
insistent are: (1) The housing problem; (2) 
the urgent demand for the building of business 
premises, offices, &c.; (3) bridges across the 
river; and (4) the war memorial. I venture 
to suggest that the solution of these problems 
can only be obtained by boldly annexing 
a considerable area of about 150 acres of 
property, of comparatively small value, south 
of the Thames, and incorporating it as a concrete 
part of the City and of Westminster. My 
roposal involves a bridge at Charing Cross, the 

t. Paul’s Bridge (a definite City undertaking), 
an embankment, and a bridge and a new 

street, beginning at St. Clement Danes Church. 

* Housing.—I understand the L.C.C. have in 
contemplation the erection, on the outskirts 
of London, of vast numbers of workmen’s 
dwellings. This may be a desirable thing to do, 
but, so far as I know, they entirely ignore the 
multitude of workers who would not only 
prefer to live in London, but would find it more 
convenient to do so. Among these may be 
mentioned the employees of the daily papers, 
waiters, &c., and a majority of the building 
trades’ workmen. I submit that the area 
suggested for annexation (a strip of property, 
say, from the site of the London County Hall 
now in course of erection as far east as Southwark 
Bridge, to a depth of 300 or 400 yards) would 
afford scope for developing the housing problem. 
I made this suggestion in December, 1918, in 
the Builder and other papers. I then urged 
the adoption of flats, built in suitable blocks, 
and with ample space around for gardens and 
recreation. I have no space to go into detail, 
but I may mention the desirability of providing 
bachelor and spinster flats of two or three rooms 
only. I am convinced that these buildings 
could be architecturally treated so as to be 
worthy of so fine a site. Farther south there 
would be space for housing. 

** Business Accommodation.—The demand for 
offices in the City and elsewhere is nearly as 
acute as the housing problem, and many 
suggestions for this have been made. The 
suggested area of about 150 acres (nearly one- 
fifth of the area of the City), mostly property 





of relatively small value, available for the 
erection of offices, public buildings, &c., would 
form a most essential addition to the City 
The distance from St. Paul’s to the end of 
Fenchurch-street is about one mile, and from 
the same point to Moorgate-street Station the 
distance is half a mile. On the other hand, 
this new centre of City activity is only three 
eighths of a mile from St. Paul's. There are 
many large warehouses, factories, and other 
business premises in Southwark which would 
be as convenient to the owners if removed to a 
distance from their present position. Most 
of these buildings could readily be converted 
into offices; others could be rebuilt elsewhere, 
more speedily, and at a less cost, than buildings 
constructed as offices, &c 

* Bridges From London Bridge to Chelsea 
Bridge, a distance of about 3} miles, there are 
eight bridges. In Paris there are sixteen 
bridges, some of them only 300 yards apart, 
from the Pont de Jena (leading to the Trocadero 
in almost exactly the same distance, viz., 33 
miles; consequently, Paris is one beautiful 
city, both sides of the Seine being of equal 
interest and importance. On the other hand, 
London is on one side of the Thames only. 
all to the south being a sordid and mean adjunct, 
having only one building (St. Saviour’s) of 
historical and architectural interest In the 
scheme before your readers are three proposed 
bridges, viz., Charing Cross, St. Clement’s 
and St. Paul’s, and, connecting these bridges 
on the south side, an embankment The 
erection of these bridges would vo far towards 
making the south side an integral part of 
London. 

But here I venture to revert to my opening 
address as president of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, in 1906. I then formulated 


a proposed Charing (‘ross Bridge, partly 
covered, and with or without shops on either 
side; this would really form a continuous 


street, such as that on Old London Bridge, when 
visitors on their way to Shakespeare’s Theatre 
had not to encounter the discomfort of an 
open bridge. I see no reason why a covered 
bridge cannot be treated in a monumental 
manner, and [ think Sir Aston Webb would 
bear me out. When the widening of London 
Bridge was in hand, there were temporary 
covered footways, and Sir Aston, in one of the 
many and always instructive speeches he has 
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had to make, regretted that 
. g é tem 
work had not been made a per ient —e 
* War Memorial.—It is rum 1 that the 


i 


Government, acting on a report { & Cabinet 
Committee, propose to make a clearance 
between Lambeth Bridge and th: te Gallery 
and to construct an Empire Av a bridge. 
picture galleries, &c., thus f wae war 
memorial. sut why should tl emorial be 
placed on what may well be call: utakirt » 
In visiting the Tate Gallery, Oks upon 
it as almost an excursion. Wh undertake 
to describe this terra wmcuxnta thout first 


looking up the map of London 
opinion generally seems to be 
Charing Cross, and this site (of 
than Trafalgar-square would 


But public 
favour of 
iter extent 
tainly give 


the opportunity of erecting a t statels 
memorial, It would give ample sy for some 
of the buildings contemplated by the Cabinet 
Committee, with open loggias which would 
form a ‘campo santo’ for the emorials of 
those we desire to honour Picture galleries 
would be above the loggias An arch 


honour’ would form the central and dominant 
feature, this leading to the memorial bridge 

on the south side of which could be a further 
irchitectural feature 

‘The practical man will, very naturally and 
rightly, inquire where is the money to be found 
to carry out these dreams of a more beautify 
London. I reply that the Bridge Hous 
Committee would be responsible for St. Paul's 
Bridge, the London County Council for the 
St. Clement’s Bridge, and the Government 
for the War Memorial and Charing Cross Bridge 

‘Southern Embankment.-There remains the 
reclaimed land of 150 acres on the south side 
There is, no doubt, an urgent need for enlarging 
the business accommodation of the City. and this 
southern area seems to be the solution of the 
difficulty, and with extra bridge communication 
it would certainly form an important addition 
t the City Of course, the whole of the Ly) 
acres suggested as available need not be * taken 
up” at once The embankment and 1 vad once 
formed, the property to the south could be 
This proposed enlarge 
ment of London may be msidered of such 
public utility that it may be possible to obtain 
in Act of Parliament (similar to the Railway 
Acts) giving a properly constituted body the 
I have carefully 
gone into the question, and, on mature con 
sideration. believe that the scheme could be 
made a paying one In this I think any 
professional valuer of 
property would concur 
with me. I should liketo 
add that these proposals 
should be considered as 
a first step only. For 
instance, it would bea 
great improvement 
to removeCannon-street 
Stationtothe southside, 
and retain the bridgefor 
ordinary traffic. This 
wouldform a dislocation 
of the present system, 
but that system could 
be greatly improved by 
the electrification of the 
suburban lines The 
Brighton line is practi 
cally suburban, and 
could be"so treated. It 


obtained by degrees 


right to purchase by v iluation 


would have the great 
advantage of being 
possible to link with 
the present ‘ube 
avstem, and land 
passengeresin than 

(City. 


one station In 
A still further rove 


ment would the 
removal of th ilway 
stations, and t midge 
which crosses iver, 
at Blac kfria irely 
the greatest « re_on 


the river 
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Aw ordinary general meeting of the Royal 
. f British Architects was held at 9, 
Cond Monday last, the 
President (Mr. J. W. Simpson) in the chair. 
The Hon. Secretary Mr. A. Keen) announced 
Ir. James Ledingham, elected an 


85 and a Fellow in 1892. 


Institute 
juit-street W., on 


the decease of \ 
Associate IS 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. 


announced that the 


The Hon. Secretary 
Council had re ommended that the hon. Fellow 
«} f the Institute. on the grounds of his emi 
nence as a man of letters and his former associa 
n with the Institute, be extended to Mr 


Thomas Hardy, O.M Mr. Hardy's association 


with the Institute began fifty-eight vears ago, 


when he was awarded the Institute medal for 
his essay on [he application of Coloured Bricks 
and Terracotta to Modern Architecture.” 


Welcome to Mr. Cram. 
The President offered a welcome to Mr. R. A 
(ram. of the American Institute of Architects, 


und remarked that whilst there were little 
squabbles going on amongst nations there was 


Art was the one sympathe tic, 


of contact between all nations 


y nt 


Architecture in India. 

In the irse of a paper on Architecture 
in India,’ Mr. Jonn Beao, Consulting Architect 
' ernment of India, said that his 
j first to try to set before them a 
ture 1 the situation to day of architectural 
to attempt to 
points of that 


pi 
practice | India, and, second, 
find in t more 
picture a peg or two on which to hang a few 
reflections as to tendencies which might, or 
might not, develop in the future. The architect 
in India was handicapped at the outset by 
a universal ignorance of his functions, and by 
apathy as to his aims, such as architects at 
home had no conception of. He had no 
track cut for him, no rails laid for him. He 
had to lay his own rails as he went along, 
hewing hi way through a jungle of prejudice, 


prominent 


musconception, scant appreciation, and even 

jealousy He was beset by temptations to 
play to the gallery” to take the fatal line 

of least resistance, to turn to this side or that, 

rather | follow the direct lead of the 
Mist re Art 


And yet there was no country in the world 


where | hg operations were more Lp ev idence 


than I; Nowhere were the erection of 
new by rs and the alteration and adaptation 
of @Xist mes more light-heartedly under- 
taken where were those forces of change 
and d pment that found an outward 
expres building operations more active. 
Nowh: re materials more plentiful, and 
also | of a sort. No country in the 
world a more imposing architectural 
herita | past ages. Nowhere, in short, 
were t the present day so many circum- 
stanc ting to opportunities for the 
archit nergy and capacity. Yet, in all 
that ntinent, inhabited by over 300 
milli number of really qualified archi- 
tects ler twenty in Government service, 
and what smaller number in private 
pract “peaking for the Government archi- 
tects iad all been extremely busy, and 
the regate cost of their executed works, 
af pa t ordinary professional rates, would 








certainly have cost the public exchequer in 
fees a great deal more—to put it with studied 
mildness—-than it had actually cost in salaries 
and office expenses. If the mass of their 
unexecuted designs were added, a total would 
be reached that would be somewhat staggering 
Similarly, it could be shown that their employ 
ment, in place of the old departme ntal proc ess, 
had led to actual savings to Government such 
as would alone justify it. Its architects had 
been cheap to Government Had they, at the 
same time, been successful in avoiding the 
attribute proverbially 
ness’ The 7, 


associated with cheap 
naturally, their work 
had been good, and were personally interested 
in having it so acknowledged. His hearers, 
on the other hand, as representing the private 
professic n, and 


conscientious 


be lieve d 


being, therefore, presumably 
objectors on principle to the 
official architect, were 
a& contrary direction. 
application to India 
objected to official architects 


suspect of prejudice in 

He deprecated — the 
of the principle tha 
Public mentality 
India that the 
make headway 


was of so peculiar a structure in 
id never begin to 


there in private practice till Gov 
only introduced it in the person of the official 


profession wot 
mment not 


architect—it had already done but taught 
the Indian public how and what to think of 
extended and flattering 


demonstration of its own appreciation than it 


it bv ar even more 


might have been understood t entertam 
hithert There was good reason for the 
principle in England, where it was sound in the 
best interests of architects, of the public, and of 
the work that oncerned both Not s il 
India—not vet, anvhow, by a long way As 
had been the ase with all other professions 


which had caught on in India, the was 
in that country would never be clear and free 
for the private 
would like to see established, till the 


idequate profession, which he 


posite n 


of the Government architects had become 
stronger, and s Vielded manv more ofticial 
proneers to clear it 


He did not claim that archit ts in India had 
done more than 
been feeling their wav in the dim light of 
Each of them had been 


pioneer Work They had 


dawn, as it were 


toiling iwal independently in his own 
province and sphere. They had had littl 
opportunity t meet and ompare note 


; 


Wiselv or otherwiselv. it had been decided tha 

t an expedient to be 
work had been of 

experiment 


0-ordination of effort was n 
attempted Therefore, thei 
the nature of a number of sporadi 
the keynote in each se bemg derived from 
the individual's reading of specif 
(and it was remarkable how these could vary 
in a big area like India) such as those of climate, 


conditions 


materials, labour, surroundings and the pur 
poses of the particular building For instance, 
the two large towns, Calcutta and Bombay, 


sounded totally different notes to the architect 
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Bombay was energetic, exuberant, sparkling, 
breezy, and had building stone of many kinds 
and colours. Calcutta was calm, respectable, 
orthodox, and its leading materials were brick 
and plaster. A massive apparently) type of 
Classic renaissance, by no means to be sneered 
at, early asserted itself there, and had retained 
its hold unshaken by omparatively recent 
outbreaks of a travesty of it 4 similar ex 
pression, in spite of early bricks and plaster 
examples by the Portuguese, never took kindly 
to the atmosphere of Bombay, which remained 
» & greater extent style-free, with, however, 
a somewhat licentious leaning to experiments 
Gothi after it had realised 


its wealth in buildiz g stones 


in =the manner 

There was one ver, Important result of the 
employment of architects which could hardly 
be gauged by the most copious exhibition of 
building-photographs, but whi varded 
us not the least of their achievements in @ 


} re re 


ountry that was the siowest to n ve and the 
most difheult in the world t impress He 
claimed it t he due to the architects that there 
ul of late years been a ve marked progress 
building craft in certain specit directions, 
First. there had beer i improvement in the 
making and handling f brick They were 
ormerly dismayed to find how ttle regard 
was to those qualities in a brick which 

he architect i Kea t Hard anyone 
Knew the exact size of a brick, or what gauge 
it would buildto. Time after time he had had to 
recast the half-inch detai f buildings because 
f misleadu inf nat und the discovery 
that the bricks uld not after all be worked to 
the gauge wreed upor That had hecome a 
thing of the past und int t places of impor 
tance they could now rel) n the data given 
them Also, something had been done to 
standardise s Again, the practice in hand 
ling bncks was hopeless In Caleutta, for ex 


um ple, the bricks, none too shapely, were made 


some miles up the river They were arted 
down t the watersid and there dumped in 
heaps Thence they were flung anyhow into 
barges and brought down to Calcutta, flung on 
shore, again flung int its and finally dumped 
it the building side Needless t av. after 
all this, they had n irrises lett hut that was 
not thought to matter All the more key for 
plaster, or, if a brick-faced effect were desired, 


the wall-surface was patched with mortar, then 


evenly coloured, and the whole beautifully 
tuck-pointed with neat white lines Naturally, 
the architects would have none of this, and the 
result, after much pegging away, had been seen 


ements all round He 
had in later years seen in India the best brick 
work done that had come to his notice anywhere 
There were no 


in very marked impr 


Similarly with stonework 


finer quarries OF better raw matenal in the 
world than in India. But they indulged in the 


most slipshod methods of work Jointing hoy» 
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leasly wrong, work built half-finished and dressed 
afterwards, &c. He believed they had taught the 
Indian building trade a wrinkle or two in 
masonry. There used to be a most heart- 
breaking trick in use on the Bombay side. 
In finishing cut-stonework they would paint 
i* all over with a wash of lime mixed with dust 
of the stone itself, obliterating not only dirt and 
mortar-stains but joints, tool-marks and other 
little “ blemishes” as well! The effect, till 
a monsoon or two had played on it, was that 
of rather roughly-done plaster-work. Some of 
this art was still in progress, but not so much as 
formerly. It was the same with carpentry, 
joinery, wrought-iron, painter and glazier work, 
paper-hanging, &c., even down to the making of 
furniture and carpets. Moreover, they had 
done something to bring about the substitution 
of the plaster ceiling for the canvas and match 
boarded ones of old time. 

The Indian workman was exceedingly intelli 
gent and resourceful, also tractable and amenable 
to sympathetic treatment His faults lay 
chiefly in his training, or the want of it He 
was apt to be slipshod, careless and inaccurate 
But if architects showed him that they were 
interested in his work, that they would not 
pass bad work and were ready to appreciate 
good; let him see that they could respect his 
personality, and at the same time that they 
could teach him something, and he soon brought 
to bear his own interest and his readiness to 
learn. He soon acquired the habit of sharpening 
his tools, of regarding the sixtec nths of an inch, 
of taking pains and pride in his work. Like all 
mankind, he shied at methods new to him; but 
keep at him, and his intelligence, tractability 

would bring him 
When in Bombay, he once 
constructing domes 


s00n 


and approbativeness 
along to their side. 
worked out a method of 
and domed vaults in brickwork, the merit of 
which was that no centering of any kind was 
required, to the great advantage of the work in 
economy as well as strength. The Bombay 
brick-masons had never dreamed of such a 
thing, and there was for a time likely to be 
strike on a small scale. But he (the speaker) 
stood firm, and found four bricklayers who 
consented to try. A small hemispherical dome, 
of about 20 ft. diameter, was successfully 
completed, and subsequently others on a larger 
scale. He had had similar domes built by his 
method all over India up to a diameter of 50 ft. 
without difficulty or mishap, and could now 
undertake to build one anywhere up to 60 ft., 
or even more. Indeed, there appeared no limit 
within reason to which the method was not 
applicable. Prejudice had been quite overcome 
and the method might be said to be the accepted 
one in the P.W.D. for the construction of such 
work, which was of considerable applicability 
to the uses of India. 

By far the most enticing 
connected with the architect’s position in India 
was the consideration of what ought to be his 
architectural policy, what ought to be his 
guiding principle in finding the key-note of his 
architectural expression, by which the suitability 
of the latter for the soil of India was to be 
judged. About the time of the initiation of the 
great Delhi project that question assumed some 
of the dimensions of a controversy. He wished to 
take that opportunity to put the question in its 
purely general application, with a view to 
seeing if it were possible to arrive at a general 
principle or principles that might be of assis- 
tance to the rank and file, who were not yet 
distinguished architects, but who were already 
practising in India, and who were likely to do 
so in increasing numbers in the future. He felt 
strongly that they were in some need of such 
a lead—that its absence ke pt the sum of their 
scattered activities from becoming a genuine 
‘movement.’ He felt that the time had com« 
when they ought to agree on a definite archi- 
tectural policy. 

He admitted that the point was a contro 
versial one-——but that made it only the more 
interesting. There would appear to be two 
schools of thought on the matter. One school 
held that they should do in India as the Romans 
did in every country whereon they planted 
their conquering foot. The British, they said, 


consideration 
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with them, 


architecture 
along with the law, order, justice and Western 
culture, and that architecture should embody 


take their 


should 


an expression of those things. That school 
deprecated all revivalist experiments. Let the 
work of the past stand as the memorial of the 
past. they said; let the work of the present stand 
future ages as the memorial of their rule under 
the British Raj The only other school which 
had so far found a voice pointed to the acknow 

ledged fact that an uninterrupted living tradition 
in architecture existed to-day, linking the present 
direct with the past in India alone, perhaps, 
among all countries of the world. It contended 
that the true policy ought to be to shun all 
imported forms and ideas and imported archi 

tects alike, but to foster and feed the existing 
living tradition by the agency of the men 
with whom that tradition resided. It empha 

sised the need for action calculated to maintain 
the tradition in view of the fact that the latter 
was actually dying out for want of sustenance. 

There was much to be said for both points of 
view, divergent though they might appear to be 
He found himself in some agreement with each, 
and yet in about equal disagreement with each 
Neither quite covered the ground. The posi 
tion to which he, after close on twenty vears 
study of the problem on the spot (and it was not 
one which could be mastered exce pt by actually 
living with it and watching it in relation to all 
the ordinary daily architectural needs, as it 
were, of the country)—the position to which he 
found himself to have leanings was one exactly 
hetween the two. Stated briefly. 
Let the architect take to India all 

his real principles, all his technical skill, 
both in design and in exec ution, all the essence 
of his training, but nothing more 1 he re let him 
set himself to a new pupilage, and study India’s 
indigenous forms and expressions in relation to 
the general conditions he found there. Let him 
absorb these forms and expressions into his con 
sciousness, until, without abandoning one essen- 
tial of his earlier training, he could, as it were, 
not only speak, but also think architecturally 
in an indigenous manner. Then, and not till 
then, let him tackle the problems of design for 
specific conditions, and he would find he coul! 
arrive at a solution at once indigenous and 
architecturally sound, modern and vital. 

The first school was founded on somewhat of a 
misapprehension. It was arguable that we never 
conquered India at all in the Roman sense. 
Surely ours was more a commercial than a mili- 
tary conquest, and perhaps more a cultural con 
quest than either. And even if the original con- 
quest had been a military one,surely now, in 1920, 
there was seen to be no room in the world for 
a military empire, such as the kind of architec- 
ture advocated would typify, even in the Orient 
Our object was not merely to hold India, not 
even merely to govern it. Was it not rather to 
assist India to learn how to govern herself ? 
Would not any monument, however great as a 
work of art, that asserted the idea of the con- 
quering heel of a superior race, and that there- 
fore branded the people as of a subject race 
would not that go far to defeat our object ? 
And how could one expect a mode of architec- 
tural expression evolved under different skies 
(itself the outcome of repeated revivals) and in 
totally different conditions to settle down com- 
fortably in any country, especially one with a 
tradition of its own ? Surely the foundation, 
the texture, the ultimate quality, the accent, of 
all architectural expression lay in the craftsman- 
ship. Could we train the Indian crafts anew, 
and teach them to assimilate our accents ? Had 
any craft in the past ever really been so trained ? 
Did every craft not rather train itself? Look 
at the Greco-Bactrian sculpture. For a 
century after Alexander’s invasion of Northern 
India the Greeks tried to train the Indian 
craftsmen to catch the Greek accent, and what 
did we get ? At its best a watery imitation of 
Greek—hybrid, Eurasian. 

So they came to the second, the craftsman, 
or swadeshi”’’ school, and he asked whether 
it was a working proposition that modern India 
should “ find herself” architecturally without 
the assistance of architects. The indigenous 
craftsmen were a simple people, all unversed in 


intermediate 
it was this 
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the ways of modern life; they had the most 


rudimentary business ideas. Tims ild not be 
of the essence of any 
could more than an approximation 
matters of cost. The thing was unworkabk 

this business age. He feared that the exper 
ment which this school advocated would be 
more likely finally to kill out the livingness of 
the indigenous tradition, tenuous as that had 
become through comparative negiect, than to 
give it a new lease of life. We d not de 
without the architect, and till India was m 
a position to produce indigenous architects 
they could not do without the imported Britist 
architect. But every lover of India, and of archi 
tecture, would wish to speed the day when that 
country should produce her own architects and 
should have a strong. healthy. indigenous pro 
fession of her own. It was for that indigenous 
hoved them & 


profession of the future that it beh 
+] 


prepare the way, and to set the tune He would 
have every aré hitectural effort test by the 
question : How will this fit in wit! scheme 
of the future Does it contribut« thing t 
the carrying on of India’s archit« ylitior 
or does it not 

There was the question of how it was 
possible for a modern British a find 
materials from the still living tra: whieh 
he could express himself fu freely 
without detriment to the m fi 
work. He thought he could if War 
su ftir iently open and unpre idi i if - 
knew how to look for his mater i not 
think that one could study the w Ahmed 
abad, Champanir, and Bijapur nde 
suggestions for the treatment arts oO 
a modern Indian building for — 
ever. He did not think an a cour 
study those works at all exhau or 108 








contract with them, nor 
if that—in 
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period, without feeling himself 


considera 
pany with their builders, and inspired to 
por as they were and as they did. And if the 
, tition was living, as had been admitted, was 


not that circumstance a guarantee of its possi- 
it 


bilities on its Own soil ? ; 
He felt that there existed in India an oppor- 


tunity—or at any rate that some of the ingre- 
dients of an opportunity existed for the archi- 
tect—such as was to be found nowhere else in the 
world. This unique thing, the survival of a 


living tradition of « raftsmanship, and the other 
he had alluded, 


peculiar conditions to which 
were among those ingredients. The opportunity 


was one for the architect to produce living 
modern architecture. However inspired the 
design, had they not time and again despaired 
of finding the craftsmen (under the Western 
system) in full sympathy ? How often had not 
one seen a fine conception that ‘‘ doesn’t just 
come off” for want of the true craftsmen’s 
note? And this where the ideas of the design 
were not foreign to the country of the work- 
people. But in India, provided they themselves 
had absorbed the indigenous tradition, and had 
designed in the spirit of it, there were the crafts 
men ready and waiting, able to grasp their 
intentions st a glance, and to render their 
details, not merely intelligently but with some- 
thing of the same inspiration that bore upon 
them in conceiving the work. A building so 
conceived, and so carried out, might achieve 
what should be the ideal for great architecture, 
an embodiment of the working of a great cor- 
porate mind, of which mind that of the architect 
was but the co-ordinating part. In such a 
building might be recaptured the spirit of the 
guilds of old 

A living tradition of craftsmanship and design 
still existed in India in a somewhat feeble state 
of vitality ; and the aim should be to keep that 
alive, to foster it and give it a new lease of life. 
In it were the germs of India’s future architec 
ture, an indigenous architecture by indigenous 
architects. The métier of the British architect 
now should be to act foster-mother to the infant 
growth. To this end the clearest thinking was 
necessary at the present time ; and the Institute 
and its members, by their sympathetic interest, 
could give powerful aid in building up a body 
of professional] opinion on right and helpful lines. 


Discussion. 

The Presipexr said Mr. Begg has asked 
whether they could give him some definite 
ruling as to the lines which the architect in India 
and he supposed in any other country outside 
his own, should take. Ought he to insist on 
a réle as conqueror and fix his style on the people, 
or should he take his technical knowledge of 
science and adapt it to the style of the country 
in which he worked? Mr. Begg had answered 
his own question. That evening he had had the 
very happy idea of classifying the slides he had 
shown in chronological order, and from them 
they saw the evolution of the architect, and 
4 Very satisfactory evolution it had been. They 
saw him starting with his European ideas, which 


were excellent in themselves, but did not seem 
to fit the surroundings very well, and they saw 
him develop until he came into the clear study of 
black and white, and then they saw free, simple 
Composition which they all applauded. ; 


Mr. R. A. Cram said he was absolutely in 
accord with the final conclusions reached by the 
author he matter of the duty of the architect 


in Indi: vards Indian architectural problems. 
Style w much a greater thing than the styles 
they n historically. It was true they had 
to go | to these constantly. but they went 
throug m finding what the real qualities 
were, 4 so, little by little, eliminating the 
more s accidental qualities of styles them- 
selves zetting down to the fundamentals of 
style. the work which Mr. Begg had shown 
at the hey had real style which all of them 
88 are! 's were striving for, although only too 
often : ontented themselves with achieving 
what re or less actual repetition of some 
oe val style. That was a thing which was 
ae : > ah asa in America than in this 
pares ise they had so little in the line of 


al continuity they were bound to 
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build up something new for themselves, and 
naturally they went back to one style or another 
as their tastes might lead them, and so far as they 
succeeded in reproducing that style accurately 
and creditably they felt that they had suc- 
ceeded, Perhaps he should have said that this 
was so in the past, because in the last fifteen 
or twenty years there had been an increasing 
realisation in America of the fact that they must 
get away from the copying of English Georgian, 
French Gothie and French and Italian Renais 
sance, and achieve for themselves some con 
sciousness of the real conditions of fundamental 
style that had expressed itself in the different 
architectural styles with which thev were 
familiar. He was not sure that was the problem 
which confronted them in this day and genera 
tion, when they found the necessity for re 
building civilisation on the ruins of a civilisation 
which for good or for ill was upset. They were 
bound to go back and learn from the cultural 
and civic styles of society in the past all that 
they could which would be of assistance to 
them in the rebuilding of the new culture of 
( ivilisation 4 but if they contented themselves 
with these narrow and limited archaeological 
forms they would produce nothing in which 
there was any real vitality. From their study 
of these elements in past history, which had pro 
duced great civilisations, they might perfectly 
well achieve what he would call a style of real 
civilisation, and having done that they could go 
forward content with the future which would 
open up before them 

Mr. JAMES RaNSOME proposed a vote of thanks 
to the author. With regard to the question asked 
by Mr. Begg, his (the speaker's) answer was 
* utility.” Some time after he had been in 
India and studied the buildings there, he 
expressed the opinion that the future develop 
ment of architecture in India lay along Anglo 
Indian lines; and he was instructed not to put 
up any mongrel buildings in the country 
In the new Delhi the architects had availed 
themselves of the freedom from tradition which 
Indian conditions admitted There was little 
evidence that the Mohammedan invaders of 
India thought their architecture should stand 
asanexample of their rule ; but it was certain by 
the use of their own methods of construction and 
their intelligent employment of such practices 
as they found in the country, they aimed at a 
result which neither they nor the people they 
conquered could have achieved alone By 
following their example, and while giving of 
their best, availing themselves of any suggestions 
India had to offer, perhaps some day they 
would achieve something which would bear 
comparison with the Taj Mahal 

Str Lioner Jacos,in seconding the motion, 
said he was not an architect but an engineer, 
and none could conceive the friction which at 
one time existed in India between engineers 
and architects. Architects in India had had 
to contend with the ignorance of officers, and the 
animosity of engineers. Mr. Begg seemed to 
hint that they were teaching the Indians to 
govern, and that time might be when they 
would clear out of the country, and therefore 
architects should design for the Indians to come. 
He did not agree with that and hoped that 
India would never be abandoned by the British. 

Mr. H. H. Stara said the author had touch- 
ed on an interesting subject, and to the position 
they were to take as a foreign race in India. 
The author said they were not as the Romans. 
Well, they were, and they were not. It was a 
wonderful history, which commenced with a 
great deal of commercial trickery and extended 
into government. They were in the position 
of conquerers: fifty and sixty years ago 
certainly they acted as such. The idea that 
they were working to enable India to govern 
itself was rather a recent one, and was one 
which perhaps they ought to support ; but he 
believed it would be a long time before England 
could safely retire from India. He believed 
the control of England in India would be one 
of the greatest pages of history, and was a 
thing of which the country could well be proud. 
He thought to some extent they should act 
as the Romans. Wherever the Romans went 
they built their theatres and triumphal arches, 
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just as they would in their own country. They 
ought not to go so far as that, but he thought 
the buildings erected for Government purposes 
should to some extent bear the stamp of having 
been built by the English nation for English 
Government. At present they had settled 
down rather on Classic lines, and Classical lines 
would suit the climate of India much better 
than their own climate. He thought the 
official buildings in India should bear some 
stamp of Classicism, but modified in the first 
place by conditions of atmosphere, and in the 
second place by the details of the country. 
They were in the middle of new flora and new 
forms of vegetation, and it struck him they 
could do something founded on Classic archi- 
tecture, and bearing the stamp of that, but 
with a great deal of new detail. He saw the 
prospect of a new Classical styk He thought 
the buildings they had seen on the screen were 
too Anglo-Indian, and would have them more 
Anglo and less Indian. He felt there might 
be before them in that respect something very 
beautiful and novel in architectural style. 

rhe vote of thanks was passed and briefly 
acknowledged by the author 

The Secretary announced that the next 
meeting would be the annual meeting on May 3. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK. 
Poa The Architectural Association. 


Our readers will be repaid by a visit to the 
exhibition of students’ drawings at the A.A. 
in Bedford-square. In one room are some 
examples of French and American work, and in 
the upper gallery are a number of studies of 
first, second and third year work at the A.A 
Schools. The drawings from the Massachusetts 
School are good, some of the figure drawing being 
exce llent 

In the French section the design for a com- 
memoratal column is very clever. The column 
is built in open lattice work with spiral bands 
carrying inscriptions. Notwithstanding the 
elaboration of detail the general form and treat- 
ment are restrained and dignified. This obtained 
a first prize medal. A charming general eleva- 
tion of doors to a palace of justice was awarded 
» second prize medal. A clever pencil elevation 
of a wall clock is also noticeable. There is also 
a spaciously designed interior of a salon in 
colour (with many figures) which is very broad 
and vigorous. 

It is a pleasure to see such excellent drawing 
by the English students, and so good an average 
of design. There are over a hundred exhibited 
and conception of colour value is strikingly 
shown in many drawings, no less in the greys and 
yellows of a city church after Wren than in the 
Roman doorway (M 12) or the monumental 
staircases by G. H. dD. Hughes, or others which 
it is difficult to give an identifying mark to, At 
all events, one gratifying feature about the work 
generally is that breadth and vigour are well to 
the fore, and students have evidently had no 
ambition to study petty or trifling details. If 
we venture a criticism it is that we should have 
liked to see a little more dealings with modern 
life and affairs in the designs and an attempt to 
grapple with the difficulties of our traditional 
English work which seems rather under a eloud 
at present to make way for Roman columns, 
At all events, we may feel sure that the impor- 
tant qualities of architectural design are being 
enforced with good educational results even if 
the instincts which have led to the evolution of 
more purely national design have to emerge 
eventually through the filtration of the Classic 


training. 
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New Welsh Mining Village. 


The Housing and Town-Planning Association 
proposes to erect 2,000 houses at Liay, a new 
mining village near Wrexham. The Association 
has already secured land for 1,000 houses and 
intends to erect 200 dwellings by the autumn. 
When the whole scheme is finished there will 
be a new population of about 10,000 at Liay. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 474 KY 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, & 475 i Yip nt 
NEW INVENTIONS 178 é ~_ ~ 
i. 3 
meoyus - Cairo. painted on the top of a rough coat of plaster. Stockwell War Memorial. 4 
The Mosque at Cairo is atypical buildingof its The pulpit and fittings are those which are A revie f the desig } 
kind. The cross beams at the bottom of the usually found in the Cairo mosques. Our illus- Sto well W Bc: M = etal Ce ~~ Reel ee 
arches are usual, and in a water-colour drawing _ trations are from drawings by Mr. John Keppie. _ ; ae + ar tag v ock Towe = 
help the perspective effect. The voussoirs are F.R.1I.B.A —_ a published in our issue for March 2 
sai a aia This week we illustrate the first iated 
design, by Mr. Frank T. Dear, A.R.1.B.A 
_ ear seein Design for a Clock Tower. 
This design for a clock tower on the R.I.B.A 
conditions for the War Final Examination was i 
worked out under the supervision of Mr. T. P . 
sennett, A.R.1.B.A., Head of the Northen 
Polytechnic Institute School of Architectu 
Building and Surveying. The design has been ] 
simply treated upon Italian models, the problen ] 
having been used as a means of studying Italia 
Renaissance work and its practical anplicati ( 
to modern work. This is the first design ma I 
by Mr. Feltham after his return from the Arr g 
The materials would be warm loured bricks 
with Portland stone dressings, i! gs 
the top and bronze lions 
i 
Design for a Cottage. ] 
The design for a south country st L 
Mr. Ernest G. Allen, F.R.1.B.A 
t 
Kingsbury Garden Village. 
We illustrate the lay-out of an estate, 
prising about 40 acres of land, which is 
known as the Kingsbury Garden \illag 
situated close to Neasden Station on the Met: 
politan Railway, about five miles fr Bake 
street. Natural features did not depend up 
contours, as the land is practically flat, | afew 
lines of well-grown trees have been ad i 
road lines, with the result of a pleasing 4! 
symmetrical lay-out. The roads ha atu 
curving lines, and there are edges to pat wa 
side greens, quadrangles and closes tt 
accommodation of two sitting-rooms t 
bedrooms, houses are now being bu 
Metropolitan Railway Country Estates 
The village has been laid out by Mu j 
Hider, architect, from whose designs t! is 
are being erected The * wheel tur ws 
a novel method of treating the right-a t 
of the road, shown in the left-hand t 
corner in the reproduction of the ‘ 
illustration of the lay-out is reproduc ms 
photograph of a model prepared by Mi 
Thorp, which, we understand, has pri 
assistance both to the Company andt! 
— 2 =< 
MEETINGS. 
Fripay, April 16 
Institution of Municipal and | f 
gineers.—Mr. H. Richardson on * P 
Road Restoration.” At Olympia 
Saturpay, April 17 
Edinhurah Architectural Associatt 
Caroline Park and Granton Castl 
z MonpDay, April 19 
: Geel Wer Memorial : Ground Plan. Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. ‘ ng 
irst I remiated Design, by Mr. Fr ANK T. DEAR, A.R.1.B.A. Fisher on ‘“‘ Some Problems con! — 
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aS " Policy.” At 12, Great George- 

5 street, S.W. 8 p.m. 

n Turespay, April 20. 

2 [luminating Engineering Society.—Mr J. 

n Darch, on “The Lighting of Churches.” At 

n Royal Society of Arts, John-street, W.C. 8 p.m. 

n Institution of Civil Engineers.—Sir Dugald 

n : Clerk on “Coal Conservation in the United 
Kingdom.” At Gireat George-street, S.W. 1. 
5.30 p.m. 

s Tuurspay, April 22. 


Concrete Institute—Mr. Harry Lloyd, on 
“The Consistency of Portland Cement, Mortar 
and Concrete.” At Denison House, Vauxhall 
Bridge-road, S.W. 7.30 p.m. 

Meetings at the Building Trades Exhibition. 

The following meetings have been arranged by 
the Society of Architects to take place at Olympia 


Building Trades’ Exhibition 

Friday, April 16.—Public meeting in the 
small Conference Hall, at 5.30 p.m., to discuss 
a subject introduced by the Electrical Develop- 
ment Association. 

Monday, April 19.—-Public meeting in the 
small Conference Hall, at 5.30 p.m., to discuss 
a subject introduced by the Federation of 
Building Trade Operatives 

Tuesday, April 20..-Publie meeting in the 
small Conference Hall, at 5.30 p.m., when 
representatives of the National Federation of 
Building Trades’ Employers will explain the 
National Building Code. 

Wednesday, April 21.—Public meeting in 
he small Conference Hall, at 5.30 p.m., when 
p“presentatives of the Architects’ and Sur- 
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sa KINGSBURY GARDEN VILLAGE 


FOR Tre 


POLITAN Raiway Country Estates 





veyors’ Assistants’ Professional Union will 
explain the scope and objects of their organi- 
sation. 


Thursday, April 22.—Public luncheon at the 
Pillar Hall, at 12.30 p.m., when representatives 
of Government departments, kindred institu- 
tions, public bodies and the building industry 
will be the guests of the Society. 


Friday, April 23.—Public meeting in the 
small Conference Hall, at 5.30 p.m., when 
representatives of the British Commercial Gas 
Association will open a discussion on “ Gas 
Heating in Relation to Economy in Building.” 

The Princes Rooms at Olympia have been 
fitted up and furnished for the use of the Society 
as Headquarters during the whole period of the 
Exhibition 
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Kingsbury Garden Village. 


Mr. E. J. W. 
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STOCKWELL WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION: FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN, 
By Ma. Frank T. Dear, A.R.1.B.A. 
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By Mr. STANLEY FELTHAM 
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MOSQUE, CHEYKHON, CAIRO. From A Drawing sy Ma. Jonn Kerrie. FRA.B.A. 
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DYNAMIC SYMMETRY. 


We received the following letter 
from M iy Hambidge in reply to Py 
fessor | nady 8 article in our issue for 
Febr i ' ast. and our comments on +} 


lé 1ainag articie this week. 


ant permission 
of the 


haby 


points 
R. Let in his 
Me: 
l Symmetry 
y The Builder itself in a 





noti mv wort n design analysis 
was a matter of much reg to me that 
I did have time to answer these criti 
cisms re leaving England Hlowever 
as tl juestions at iss dep nd largely 
I 1 basis of fact and not opinion, I am 
taking it for granted that it is not too late. 
Mr. Lethaby uses the phras Th 
Law of Divine Liberty.’ It is a od 
phrase, and in a sense admirably expresses 
the typ f freedom which we voluntaril 
grant the artistic genius. Without yuali 
heat r explanation, now ! t is jitt 
better than a synonym for licence or 
capri Chis phras« and others, ch as 
intuit expression * and spiritual ex 
pressio1 ire some of the counters of later 
day west sm which, in my opinion, ar 
responsible for much of the 1 nt hysteria 
in art 4 i craitsmanship, the mechani 
ol t ! and emotional and reasoned 
balan begging while | i I this 
typ i the field. We do not ha t 
far find the logical results of a n 
qualified a ptance of this sort iber 
aS OS ra art exhibiticns in London in 
rec I nths attest Design i here 
frivolit tark madness have struck me as 
characteristics of these d splay In tl 


final analysis, however, as I am not prudis} 
matters, I am in lin { 
them in pref lid and stupid 


creations of re hay held fficia 


the st 


rence to 


alism which 


sanction lor many vears. 

Mr. Leth iDY says I use claborate wel 
of e7 ng lines ‘ much as we are accus- 
tom n the older systems of triangula 
tion and if the skeleton constructions 
0 not hit off 


hot It off one point they will another 


at least nearly also * elaborate nets of 
lin ll catch any torm whatsveve “he TI is 
criti avs he heard one Of ta. lectures and 
that has read the first two numbers of 
The Diagonal. His staternents her art 
pr sitive that he either did not under 
stand what he heard or read r that he is 
de at ly twisting to belitt the dvyna- 
mi i I prefer to belie the forms r. 
Ey it beginner in the study I dynami 
\ try knows that not one word of 
t tatements is true. In dynamic 
a! no diagrams or lines whatsover 
ar until the symmetry grade of a 
< 


xample is determined. 
the nature of the 


nstitute a theme of dynamic shape 


positively 


a 


s is done areas 
rganism or a design is explained for 
ident by certain principles of con- 
n. If this ad given 
h n to these principles, I should not 
writing this protest. Mr. Lethaby 
taken the shadow for the substance. 
gain he Says: 


critic | 


some 


‘ the while, however, the real Greek 
of setting out their building work 
ing made clear by other ways of 


irement, The first great step was made 


by the determination of the Greek foot, which it 
has been shown was about 11.65 English inches. 
add one-third of an 
inches to eve ry ten 
and you will 
ms in Greek 


For rough practical pur pose 
inch to the foot and three 
feet given in English me 
closely appro the 
feet and fractional parts. Dorpfeld obtained 
the value of 295.3 mm. fr the Parthenon ; 
und 293.3 deduced from measures 
actually figured in the drums of the columns at 
the temple at Branchidae in Asia Minor. “he 
examples examined with this unit all show that 
those who and set them 
liking for dimension 


sure 
mate te lemensi 
im 


mm. has been 


had a 
s in round numbers, 


designed 


simpl 


out 


thus the cella of the Parthenon is exactly 100 
ancient feet long and the height of the main 
jumns being bout 34.2 feet ipproximate 
closely to 35 ancient feet 
| ’ I I I it stn ! ut a ita 
sed t ! t hat extra- 
lina j s I atisiy tl 
ti I i ishal it mivance al 


flimsy substructur Mr. Lethaby, I regret 


ay, is not alone in misinterpreting th 
! asul (x | ut Archa 
vists ha asted 1 it hn recent 
n their ef { t xact 
haracter I i! t ut fu asure 
I I il ! mtonishing 
t ' I i I I I 1! ny 1 
» | } n tl in 
Yalny ! ar I ni ! ra vitl 
| rea t! rux ! tuat I 
| t i t? Part} ! 100 t 
¢ hat +} +] ‘ height? 
| i pla Parthe a " 
recta rm th side and end 
! I i? nu i i innot 
led t tl ther And this is tr 
My i a ! i If it ! 
ther (il 1 n 1 ha t I 
| I y a | hnimea ravi 
’ tr | rn ’ il the y 
d iid t nyuth nits. It 
ma lifferer t I ngth 
al I mtr nsurat tl 
! Ihe sid ‘ ure may be 
xpressed round numl but a dia 
i ? I i i n mmen 
ra permanent s vhether — the 
jual lescribed | i Chinaman, a 
Hind n Englishma a (rr ra Lapp 
I imag | have measured more exampl 
Cr! lesign thar n t mn tivator 
ind I find that over 95 per cent. of th 
: t Irom a? iIncommensur- 
il I} perplexin t sUISE as prac 
tical me know that it is impossibl 
to la it sign unless \ ise a system 
, F nt hich p é mmen 
sural I t Supp \ take 
he Tr ! pint r tf Parthen n i an 
examp We find ¢ practically all the 
nes t} pial r ncommensurab! 
I vi tl ther If, however, we inter 
pret t} pia is an area, thi iIncommen 
sural I length disappears and a de 
htf arrangement of measurable area 
lisclosed Moreover ‘ mav take the 
front al ide elevations, the columns, the 
details of every character and find that the 
same condition prevails throughout the 


building. 
structure 
terms of the 
ignore this 


d 


situation 


And there is the 


which 


nothing in 
be expressed in 
Arc 
because it 
mform to the opinion 
few others? The 
Parthenon exists 


not 


plan. 


may 
ground we t 
pe culiar situation 
seem to ¢ 
Lethaby 


find 


es not 
Mr. 


and a 


we in the 


in ver YU per nt classi j 
Sign exXampies | r about r 
approximat ghly . r 
neariy is ft terpr ator s absolut 
vithir t! rt rkmanship as we 
nnd it i [ Xal : (y \ lesign 1s 
ul I t pr I mad and 
any interpreta Ss 8 t I equal'y 
precis r} I ara and I feel 
that I ha i nt te i tha ritics 
mtor 
It i ited tha t! flan of 
the . at : 2 at 
Olympia xact 200 Olyvmp feet long 
But, a to t I ments made 
y ti suthor ma this, the 
tront I ! int I bel its it 
neither can the front or f the cella 
r any her detal Yet nore these 
ncommensu! ngti und = treat the 
'u ud m as il i i ia 4 Bi the 
case I t! Parthenon gt! nd pial find it 
is comme! ral rn it i8 an area 
theme existu ! ! f other examples 


f Greek d 


When the ingeni und simple-minded 


Americans had their attention drawn to 
dynami ymmetry they did not attempt 
to belittl the idea r twist the facts to 
it their d tions: they went to the 
museum to s f what | maintained were 
true. Finding the facts even understated 
they app i their energmes t tudyving the 
prin ip n Mr Lethaby writes 
; (i! After ns at the British 


M use 


sl nt 


t ther true Ais n 
eXampies I it gn n tf M im I 
marvel that |! has not thought f this 
simple met! test \s apparently 
nas D ! r I took steps to see that 
it sl | ad Mr. A. H. Smith, 
heep r Ger und Roma Ant i! ities at 
tt Mu I pron in that «0 exam 
ples f (sreeth i ul 20 4 figured 
Vases 25 reada-t red ind 20 bronzes, 


re ilts made 


accessi! to ft pul Ir} examples 
al t j ted | t \ im stafi, 
ind | ali t tl il t them 
ntil tl j 

Wi i! i red that & henge is a7 
Englis! t umeter, an! the Book of 
Gren 1 a i hor for the pr 
}) rtion I p a! Ar} H \ ‘ can 
have i t nt i | design 
bases 11 tratior i tl haracter are 


dynamic syim 
and I 


dynamic 


do not | he w j nfuse the 
fo. that drives the ship wi 


the stati i on 1 the m ites The 
, 
i 


in 


linear system has ssfu 
tions of the bird. 


disclosing t! real 


[he area system will do this perfectly, but 
if the Noah's Ark precedent t pre vail 
we m t shelve this inter ting tact and 
remain in t rut I can wily under- 
stand how annoving it is the old men 


the fire 
‘ fforts 


who are comfortably seated before 


fu y resting n ti ? past 


and peace 


to have a stra intruder disturb their 
rest. It rritating, but th young men 
refuse to lo at it that way. 


Mr Lethaby seems t hav 
attention to an untortunalts 
advertisement in The Diagonal 
substance of the review. When I first saw 
this advertis nt I mentioned to an 
English friend my fear that this would be 


ven more 
wding of an 
than to the 


Tri 
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Dynamic symmetry 
our us into the heart of Gre: 





the first thing the eritics would seize upon. to think that nothing was too mean to 


4 

I was assured that, as it was so patent that neglected. If, instead = of de voting 

it was a matter over which I had no con- energy to the production of hot-house ab results of my work ar 
trol, the critics would not take such an = surditi¢és which have no connection with 
The result, however, shows the life of a people, but depend for exist- 
lation; picking up the work of indi 
‘oducts of the archaic and ral 
loss of with the result that plent 


re common De brought to light 


every detail by others 
advantage. scholars and archeologist 
my fears were justifiable. ence upon dilettantism and specu 

At a meeting of architects, painters instead of plundering the design pr 
and craftsmen in London recently I lis- of the past or being fearful of the 
tened to an Englishman belittle the dy- individualism, we should use m 
namic idea most patronisingly. He made sense and endeavour to understand the men like Tleson or WN 
the point that because the most eminent principles of design t thi | that ¥v elr careers by using 


scientists in the country had been unable might create a sound and linear measuring 


t.. measure the skeletons of two celebrated manship and thers bv be abl. termed static. 
racehorses it followed that it was nonsense future fearlessly and unashan ; eel svstem r measuring | 
doing something really worthy. areas, which I have termed 
ton measurement. It was not necessary Because I believe that 


for me even to suggest a method of skele- should be 
this way lies artistic latter scheme is most inté 
for me to reply to this as, before I had the salvation, I am devoting my ! te the scheme which modern 
opportunity, & distinguished Englishman trying to understand Greek craftsmanship. found in the phen menor 
took the floor and said much better and But I am taking nothing g =" 


more effectively what I shou'd have wished Greek art must check wi vature oO ‘Jay Haw 


to say. My experience in England this shall be sceptical. 

winter gives me great comfort, as I found 

that that glory of civilisation, British fair- 

ness, honesty and fearlessness still persists ; 

with the majority HALF INCH DETAIL OF FRONT FACADE 
‘* Another London critic, early in the 

dynamic excitement, jauntily undertook to 

render the facts of dynamic symmetry in 

algebraic formule. Like Mr. Lethaby, he 

apparently could not * wait and see.’ Ob- 

livious to the fact that this could not be 

done, as his formule, if carried cut in sym- 

metry terms, would have produced a man 

over 25 feet high, he brushed aside the 


facts of design and did his best to nail me 
as an esthetic astrologer. The attempt 
failed for the very simple reason that de- 
sign as I am considering it has, for the 
moment, very little if anything to do with 
esthetics. I shall do my best to discour- 
age «esthetic speculation, because I feel 
that an over-plus of it is a sure mark of 
creative degeneracy. 

And now comes The Builder itself. It 
isn't possible that it understands the 
simple facts of dynamic symmetry, or it 
would never connect root-two with a god. 
However, as the subject is new this may 
be overlooked. The Builder implies that 
I know nothing of the nature of art. This 
is not news to me. But I marvel when I 
find so many who do know, at least they 
would seem to. In my innocence I sup- 
posed, when I undertook a close serutiny 
of design, that the logical source of study 
was that furnished by examples of the 
work of the world’s greatest designers, 
and nature. Possibly, I made a mistake 
and could have saved much time and 
labour had I first consulted the oracles. 
The Builder confuses art, as it is under- 
stood to-day, with design. I am interested 
in the latter, and it is not my ambition 
to create either a Parthenon or a god. You 
uises and 





i= 


—— 





say the god appears in many g 
that I might not recognise one if I saw it. 

This may be admitted, but what has it 

to do with an effort to understand figure 

construction, or any part of a figure, say, 

for example, a head? There is sometimes 

a demand for a super-head. An occasional 

Britannia, for example, with a head that pox exes paar Soe on 
might compare favourab!y with the head ak et meeetiead EE nm oar Se 
of a gor dd Greek figure, would not be amiss, fa _ RRR RAE RR 
Tam sure. Or is this to be a matter of 

* Divine Liberty *? The Builder hews 
closer to the line when it says that modern 
art is very much on trial. I believe it 
wasted effort to trv to build up a superla- 
tive art without first providing a sound 








basis of good craftsmanship. The flower- pas 
ing of Classic art was made possible by = Sa emmRe cgp 

generations of the greatest craft practice 

the world has known. The Greeks seemed Queen’s Tomb, Jaipor. Messurep axp Drawn sy Mr. P 
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THE LONDON SOCIETY. 
ART AND THE CITY. 


Ar a ting of the London Society last 
week, M {melia Defries read a paper on 
“Art and the ¢ itv,” in the course of which 
de said st even the architect must see his 
work as sted to the functions of the com 
munit\ i the dreams of the artist must be 
those of the artificer In so far as the whole 
civic scheme was con erned; all parts 
related the whole. It was often said that 


men to-day who might in the past have been 
artists k to mechanical occupations ; but 
there was no reason to put the machine beyond 
the realm of art. The man who could produce 
and desion a triamphant train, or a beautiful 
‘hus deserved to be crowned as a civic artist. 
In the matter of railways and stations we 
had much to learn from America. 

With care and expert knowledge it should be 
possi ble te make a better coloured brick for 
general use than we had at present. We used 
a hideous coloured brick—a bad red or else 
a bad yellow and accentuated this by 
painting the woodwork white and putting on 
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~~ THE BUILDER 





a roof of vile hue We sometimes touched up 
this mixture with a shade called brick” at 
the eaves, or with any other unsuitable. bad 
colour that was at hand Bad colour should 
never be at hand In many cases the shapx 
of the houses was not so ugly as the colour 
of the materials of which they were built 

In regard to colour in any city, much must 
be done by the artist, as gardener In certain 
parts we had beautiful flowers and trees. but 
we could do with more Every street needed 
both, but few streets had either Where it 
was impossible, owing to width, to make way for 
trees, we could at least have civic window 
boxes filled with shrubs or flowers 

Numbers of new leagues and societies had 
been set up in London since the war which 
bore upon the arts All were applying for 
support and financial backing to more or less 
the same groups of rich patrons, but we must 
look on the organising f art matters as we 
looked on the organising of trade Art leagues 
should be on a business basis and even make 
a profit That art was a paving business 
Bond street proved Art sh uld not be com 


mercialised, but it should be so organised as 
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THE BUILDING TRADES 


A GENERAL IMPRESSION. 


SEV rs have elapsed since the last 
Build 1des Exhibition was held at 
Oiemni {i in that long hiatus— rudely 
breaking intended biennial sequence 

ante of magnitude have occurred that 
. ching sca ped their reverberations, and the 

a comeaind sitor on entering Olympia will at 
oon be ire of a tone which differentiates 
this. t} st post-war Exhibition, from its 
predeces It is not that this Exhibition 
shows at ure to maintain the high standard 
whict < been displayed in previous years ; 
rather it y be said that earlier standards 
f exct have been surpassed Many 
causes contribute t ) this impression fa changed 
tone, t bsence of which, seeing what has 
happen i the intervening years would, 
nde | re surprising than is its presence 

lr the first place there is a feeling of earnest 
' or f Ls thes say getting down t it, 
ray Spee Ider phrase, of putting the shoulder 
to the w Before the war the impression 
vas rat ne of ease, of prosperity, of di LN 
aT f extravagance ; this has now gi n 
pla to that of a great industry determined 
to regain its place in national aflairs by hard 
w i" ! tist bye hoped that such an attitud 
ma n as ndicative of that t tl 
wi I This note of earnestness ts 

g apparent wD) the class ot exhibits, 
whicl :bout them so little of the luxurious, 
f th ‘ yous, and so much of the essential 
fs j nd economical building It is 
truism to state that the history of nation 1s 
reflected n its architecture What, then, ts 
more natural than that the architecture fa 
nation recovering from a great war should 

ething of the need for seriousness 


display 8 


and econ y that is expected at such a period, 


leaving t more lavish embellishments for 
times of greater prosperity And this is n 
reflection on the urt ©’ of architecture indeed, 
the measure of this art is to a large extent the 


intimacy between architecture and national 
conditions 

Another contribution towards this new tone 
wth in the number of exhibits of a 
mechanical nature. One effect of the war has 
ercome many ancient prejudices, and 


than that which 


is the gr 


be« m t< 


of these few were stronger 
existed against the use of mechanical aids to 
building his prejudice was nurtured by 


many by the contractor, who often 
looked askance at anything new which he could 
not altogether understand ; by the operative, 
who thought that the development of mechanical 
power might lead to unemployment ; and by the 


parties ; 


architect, who considered that the use of 
mechanism was incompatible with good 
building. All such feelings are now swept 


aside by the urgency of the situation. and 
anything that tends to increase the output in 
the building industry, where it is in no way 


detrimental to sound construction, is welcomed 


by all. Thus there are many exhibits of 
concrete block machines, climbing shuttering, 
concrete mixers, standardised windows and 
rapid s iding. 

Alrea at earlier exhibitions substitut« 
mater had begun to make their appearance, 
but t} idden shortage of certain materials, 
whicl he direct outcome of the war. has 
given ous Impetus to inventiveness so 
it cor bout that, at any rate for small 


buildir possibly with the exception of Port 


land t no material is now indispensable 

brick. er, plaster, tiles, slates, stone—all the 
usual tructional essentials are replaceable 
by su te materials, many of which make 
their il début to the public at the present 
Exhil While observing these changer, 
the cannot fail to be struck} by the 


4 


enor evelopment of concrete as a material 
that ” used to an extent that would 
have ired amazing a few years ag: 
Exar are patent on every side of walls 
Const! with concrete blocks, with in «/t 
eoncr: ith roofs of concrete, with doors and 


a 





‘4h 
E 


window frames of nerete, wit] anholes ane 
sewers of concrete: in d. there se a BCal 
a purpose t which this materia il t be 
adapted 

Not satisfied with the productior synthet 
and substitute materials, the nt instinct 
have been stimulated by the various new syster 
of construction, and these find a prominent wee 
at the Exhibiti n The build ng imit ini 
from the comparatively small and adaptabk 
to the largest,in which the whole h eappeal 
as the unit and <¢ neerning whic there 
perhaps a certain cause for alarr Mass pr 
duction and standardisation fy ts ma ry 

necessity to which exception cannot be taker 
but there must remain the ve and freed 
to design the house to put the w low ju 
where it is required for that particular side is 
order t btain the best iew, even though the 
asement be standardised t hip the r 
even th gh it be covered with concrete Cs 
r t throw out a bav-window t atch the 
early morning sur even though tl wal 
he built f standardised ret blocks In 
demand uch freed the designer is o1 
ioing what Is necessary to prese i ! 
tinue the traditions of t t. w 

mer ! sh 1 be a it 

! srran ng an exhibit | nt 

nsiderable difli if ? ist fb eyX ence ! 
ita ! 2 good balance of t! t nterests 
thi most I i {) 
H g has not been a ed t 
domi ilthoug! ' 
i T sent n nt iT y rtant ; 
Despite the ban or ixury building ther w 
must my eed cor irrent ti hn n 
Again hapy halar s str k he cen tl 
exclusive contractor s interests I s ! 
matters is plant Lr eq ment ind = the 
exclusivel irchitect’s r iaymans nterest 
such as in garden ornaments, furniture, & 
about which we shall have something to say in 
fur next issue 
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HIBITION. 


THE OPENING CEREMONY. 


Exhibition was formally opened by Dr. 
Minister of Health last. 


I'he 


Addison on Saturday 


rhe chair was occupied by Mr. H. Greville 
Montgomery, the rganiser of the Exhibition, 
who said that if Dr. Addison had been present 
during the work of preparation he would have 
seen houses springing up with lightning rapidity, 
ind would perhaps have asked himself why, if it 
was I ssible to build a ecott ive with three bed 
? ms, sitting-room., bathroom, kitchen, &e., 

ten days, inside that hall, it should not be 
prOSSI Die uteide alse The advantage enjoyed 
there was that the financier, the owner of the 
S the architect, the builder, and the artisan 
were all working together for a common end 
If Dr. Addison could persuade all the parties 
to talk matters over together in that hall he 
thought the housing question would be in a fair 
vay t be settled 

i Addison, referring t the difficulties 
experienced in regard to housing, said that so 
far as civilians were neerned these were the 
war Tenders as they car n month by month 
showed a marked tendency to imerease im 
smount There was nsiderable difficulty in 

al authorities and othe bDbtaining the neces- 
sary funds qui kly en oti He had cases 
relating to several th sands of izes where the 
tenders had heer appr ed but the local 
iuthority ld not sign the ntract for want 
ft funds It was as urgent a patriot duty to 
pr de funds for |} ! ‘ t wa luring the 
war to help in the flotation of war bonds The 
irgency of the problem had b centuated 
I the Department having appr d tenders 
for nearly 100,000 houses, and there was nothing 
to prevent the work being pressed on with all 
speed The number uld easil be made 
200.000 by the end of June. but he prop sed to 
wait until the first 100,000 were built Phere 
was scarcity of labour and materials as well as 
funds, and the housing schemes alone were suff 
ient to absorb pr wticalily every bricklaver in 
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the country. There had been a meeting at the of the exterior and interior blocks corresponding, “ spacers,” the lapped joints rey 
Department that morning for the first time thus forming vertical piers throughout the and the temporary batten a ing 
with the representatives of the trade unions height of the wall at intervals of IS8in. or are connected longitudina oh ‘od 
concerned, appointed to see what they could do 24in., according to the length of the block which in turn act as a rein{ pie Ww 
to help. He looked for assistance from the use The flanges are practically the whole thickness which further reinforcement - ag" t 
of alternative materials and methods, and that of the wall, forming an exceptionally large desired. The concrete is p ewe 
was the chief value of the Exhibition. The quick area for jointing. The floors are formed of in the usual manner, and. aft - a 
erection of a cottage in the Exhibition was a fine slabs on steel joists. The blocks are made given for setting, the sheetiy _— 
performance, but it had been achieved regardless on a new type of machine, constructed for the hollow core of the ; 
of exdense. He appealed to the trades con both power and hand, by which it is claimed Internal and external ang : 
cerne to help in providing materials for housing that 420 blocks can be made in an 8&-hour of inclination can readily c 
at a cost that was not exorbitant. He was sure day. These machines are for hire or sale “hollow” wall is nstruct 
they were all pleased to see Mr. Montgomery in In the system of concrete wall construction manner, but with double t} P 
the chair. Mr. Montgomery had been largely used by “Drv Walls.” Ltd.. of 168. Regent and “ spacers and with 
responsible for promoting the annual Building street, W.1, wooden shuttering in small sections to hold the two leaves rig 
Trades Exhibition for the past 25 years, and is fixed to brick or concrete piers and a sheet The well-known hollow S 5 
had rendered incalculable service to the building of vertical dampcourse which runs through the wart Fireproof Floor ( Lt a, 
industry centre of the wall is attached to the shuttering W.C.2), of which a model is 
Mr. John W. Simpson, President of the Royal by clamps. After the concrete has been poured of a series of hollow g1 
Institute of British Architects, in moving a vote and rammed, the shuttering is released and grouted together side by sick ‘ach 
of thanks to Dr. Addison for his presence, said ysed for another section, the dampcourse reinforced and is made t} ' = 
that the building industry came home to the remaining embedded in the centre ‘he damp the span and load required f 
people more than any other industry, both in course is overlapped at each section, and a this systen nerete f 
their private life, public life and commercial life monolithic, damp-proof wall is rapidly n without the use of timber 
Dr. Addison had asked for help in the matter of structed lf necessary, reinforcement an be The stand of Johnson's | 
housing, and he (Mr. Simpson), speaking on suspended from the top of the shuttering and Engineering (o., Ltd.. of L { 
behalf of architects, knew they were perfectly built in the same wav and at the same time as chester. gives a « nrehi 
willing to help. Architects were only too the dampcourse he system is the invention concrete and brickworl 
anxious to help, and the services of the Building — of Mr. Maberley Smith, and has been approved manufactured by the compa 
Industries Board, of which he was chairman, by the Ministr f Health vstem of lumns RE i 
were always at the disposal of the Ministry whe small shestos sheetin nd timber rods nnected by | 
Sir Henry Norris, M.P., seconding the vote of frame building erected by Messrs. Thornborough "U8d each upright and tig 
thanks, said that no one during the past twelve — ¢ (o., Ltd., of Hampden-lane, London, N.7, The system as a I to | 
months had put more energ\ ind time into the un be well adapted to a number £ purposes. ind stirrups. the s ’ I 
housing problem than Di Addison He such as a bungalow or a hall to an existing rods and key nt 
might have called hi attention to some f house ihe stand ~ demonstrates dos to It is thus possible t 
the reasons why the schemes had not pro und windows which are being manefactered position along the | 
gressed more rapidly. but did not think that for the Director of Building Matericls Supply with the setting 
that was a proper occasion for criticisn und revolving shatters oti iia col whilst at the sa t f 
horticultural buildings in wood and ashestos forcement which Ss not - 
THE STANDS. Dioittinn . ncrete is being rammed 
In our last issue we gave particulars of some a a ce yee a: pee pees for tl 
of the exhibits as a guide to visitors, and we give ae ahaiaiiin dias tr Chance Coidwantion 7 ts al } tanks 
herewith a description of the chief ¢ xhibits on Co., Ltd., of Siebert Works, Westcombe Hill me i J id construct 
the stands. Our notices will be continued next © ' ; , Phe timber tram ttag 
week. oe - S.E.3, is a method of constructing hollow British Everite and Asbestilit. 
br BLP On a w wv single walls or slabs with a minimun ! int f 29 Peter-street I ; 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. f labour and timber in reinforced or mass externally and internal th 
cement Che shuttering consists of two sections vated Asbestilite ind | 
On the stand of the Channello Construction of metal sheeting, one flat and one corrugated. pCO CEPT L: P 
Co., of 8, Warwick-court, W.C.1, is a partly secured together to form a rigid whole sheet ; a . oo pn a aoe 
built cottage constructed on the “ Channell which is placed, when constructing a wall. in ry gi di taieggeerac able 
system, which has been approved by th conjunction with other similar sheets in the pane ne ad napetineae 
Ministry of Health for use in State-aided desired position in opposite planes, and held in we er and n sum 
housing schemes. The concrete blocks are apart the required thickness of the wall by phe Gre a l Ste ian ‘ 
made with a flange at each end, and all four means of cement or concrete “* spacing blocks.’ Great St. Helens, E.C.3 a 
sides are grooved to ensure good joints. The Outside the sheeting temporary wood battens artisti designs in stamped 
blocks are laid so that the joints and flanges are placed, and the whole held rigidly together wall linings, dadoes rnices, n 
ralternate in each course, but with the flanges by wrought iron bolts passing through the Phese de rations are umed t 
than plaster work for interior 
be made to any design 
Thermos” flooring, shown | t t “ 
Flooring Co.. Ltd.. of 85. North Osw 
Glasgow, is a seamless. damp, fir 
resisting material, which may be 
foundation and used for the ren 
floors. The surface may be finisl 
trowel or polished as desired, and t 
demonstrates the effect which may be 
by the use of the material in tastefu 
The British Fibrocement Work 
Erith, Kent, have erected a building t 
the uses of the ashestos cement si 
slates in which they specialise 
covered partly with Fibrent I ted 
sheeting and partly with “ Fibrent t 
The walls are composed of flat, s 
corrugated sheets, both plain and 
rough-cast. The floor is of n 
fixed direct to the joists These 
very light, fire-resisting, and d 
painting. They can be cut t ! wit 
a hand saw It is claimed that we 
of this material, owing to its t 
rafters may be spaced 2 ft. 6 
that a saving of 40 per cent. u f 
roof timbering is effected, 
The expanded metal concret¢ : 





shown by the Expanded Meta! ¢ 

York Mansion, York-street, S.\ 

- Model by Mr. John B, Thorp factured from mild steel sheets 

Model of a Canadian House. It is machine made, of meshwor) 


| ‘ 


Mr. Battie Scotr, Architect. (An exhibit on the Builder Stand.) and has no loose or separate st! F | 
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“Channello’ Concrete Block Construction. 


y nd tamped Where sheets 
ia tt eshes interlock, and a ntinuous 
nforcement of any length may be bta 
This material, which is supplied in rolls, is 
specially recommended for road work and 
in y largely used f r that pury we 
With the use of the materials manufactured 


Expanded Metal Worl 
Ltd, of 2-3, West-street Londo E.C.2 


the Self-SNentering 


cinforced concrete walls, floors, &e., may be 
built without the use of shuttering For wa 
nstruction, a skeleton frame of timber 
steel is erected, the members being vertical anc 
at about 4 ft. centres, ind to this the t x panded 
etal is clipped Cement is plastered t " 
thickness of 14 ins. to the outside of the ren 
forcement, and fibrous plaster slabs, coke- breeze 
neret r building boards ate fixed Insice 
he framir The effect is a cavity wall, with 


an exterior of reinforced cement and an interior 


f porous concrete or vall- boarding | 
ret loors, an expanded metal f hose 
mesh, stiffened at lose intervals with ste 
ribs. is used The loseness of the mes} 
enabies the material to retain wet oncrete 
and thus eliminates the necessity for boarding 


At the Exhibition a building in different stages 
n shows the use of the material 
Anti-Hydro,.” shown by the Adamite Co., 
Ltd., of Regent House, Regent-street, W.1, is 
i concrete hardening and waterproofing matetzial 
It is med that the addition of the liquid 
to the water with which concrete is mixed 
resuits in a material which is as damp-resisting 
48 asphalt It is impervious to oils and grease, 
and forms a dustless surface of increased 
hardness. It is also claimed that with the 
use of Anti Hydro ”’ concrete work can be 
carried out when the thermometer is below 


freezing point. The solution has been exten 
sively used in America, and is being used in 
the foundation work now in progress at Messrs 
Selfrid 8 premises in Oxford-street 


I'he itish Reinforced Concrete Engineering 
Co., Li . of lL, Wie kinson street. Vane heater, is 


show examples of their well-known “* B.R.C 
reinf ng stirrups, hoops and helicals and 
B.R fabric. The stirrups are shown in posi 
hor teel bars forming the skeleton reinforce 
ment t beam, and the hoops and helicals on a 
8kelet beam reinforcement B.R.C.” road 
angr ment and srictor ”” reinforcement 
inf ting between the courses of brickwork 
ar shown. 
ritish Uralite Co 1908), Ltd., of 8, 
Old ry, E.C.2, is showing a timber-frame 


. overed externally with Asbestone 

pial 1 corrugated sheets, lined inside with 
’ sheeting and roofed with “ As 

best tiles. This material is being largely 


as the London County Council, H.M 
rW orks, and (,overnment cle partme nts, 





~ 


it 


—- 





and is used for its fireproof and damp-proof 
qualities It is very light and easily fixed to 
the framework 

The stand of Messrs MacAndrews & Forbes. 
Ltd., of 2, Broad-street-place, E.C.2, is attrac 


tive anelled out with 





: Fiberlic wa!ll- board 
rhis material is being widely used as a sub 


stitute for lath and plaster and matchb irding 


and as a ceiling ering. and with its use some 
very effective results are obtained It is very 
durable, and, in fact, it is claimed that it will 
last as long as any buildi n which it is used 
Its fire-resisting properties are very high. and 
it may bn at ey ti pa t rnis iis 
temper X 
ihe stan f Messrs \ . Ltd f | 
Great Tower-street, London, E.C.3, is decorated 
th ry! 4 i 1 ‘ ! { board-r ms 
lrawing 1 : lining-r s, & . 1 
designed to hat nise with furniture of various 
bods A j tt iD t ! tor 
ering Wort d rs, and bi sin 
t k f ng ner ire also shown 
= f ~ t . ! ! hon 
UY ther d nd oar stated 
; 3 i ’ hy hent 
Ve ‘ | 
ur i i ! juantit 
it 
I} pur ~ } i " i ’ ft 
Moorgate-st EC. ? ving rortion 
f j . new at f nate jor 
rh )) Sheatl sts of a 
ster stru 1 witli . ! f 
anni . i that } 
“ lependent t vitl neret ns 
i I ! vy in ‘ t ! S t 
hetween t s. ‘The w t ned 





tf ste tanchions and 1 indat ns at mily 
needed under these supports \ channel iron 
is fixed on each side of the stanchions and runs 
horizontally around the building at tl first 
floor level he inner channel takes the con 
crete floor, and the outer channel takes the roof 
mem bers These channels act as carriers for 
i small wheeled carrier upon the projecting 


axles of whict ire balanced two rolls f meta! 
lathinge. which unwind themselves as the carrier 
is moved around the building and allow the 
lathing to be fixed with a minimum of labour 
Openings in the wall are cut out of the lathing 
und temporary shuttering placed in the sheaths 
When the concrete is discharged against the 
shuttering the lathing is entirelv embedded 
After the lathing has been covered to the 
required depth the wood shuttering § is 
drawn upwards to the first floor level and 


removed 


Vlessr { R. Speaker & Co., of Eternit 
Wharf. Stevenage Road. Fulham, S.W.. have 
onstructed their stand on the frelhit prin 
( pote im ious stages It « a light steel 
construction rade n standardised units, 
suitable for bungalows rarayes, hospitals, 
and all types of ne-story buildings. Ihe 
licht, patent, ste framework is treated 
with bitumastic non-corrosive paint rhe 
wall and ceiling cross meces are filled with 
2 in by jin wood battens, to which kK ternit 
sheets, are nailed. The joints are covered 


with wood overlays, thus ferming a rivid wall 
with Jin. airspace. The framework 1s assembled 
it the (C‘ompany’'s works in sectional units 
‘contracted " ona patent system, and pac ked 
in sections measuring 16 ft. by 2 ft Chey are 


capable of being re-expanded on a site in a few 
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minutes, and the roof trusses placed in position. 
The roof is constructed of welded patent steel 
trusses, having a pitch of 30 degrees, spaced at 
S *t. centres, and fitted to the donble ecolamn of 
the wail by means of lugs and nogging pieces 
Steel purlins are <paced at 5 ft. 6 in. centres and 


filled with wood hattens, to which | in. boarding 


is nailed. Om this, red ~ Eternit ” tiles iy in 
by 159 in. are ced One of the great merits of 
the system is the speed with which it can be 
erected, and a second advantage is that any two 
men f average nteligence in clo the wort 
Eternit tiles are ' wrsed f asbestos and 
ement and have been well known for the nast 
twenty years , 


he stand of Messrs. (. W. Langmem, Ltd., 


Shaftesbury-road, Fast Ham. is an attractive 


displa of the product they manufacture. 
as the floor was covered with them mposition 
Come f the features of the flooring is that it can 
be made in any ur, and another ts that ro 
sawcust is need un the mposition In addition 
to plam irs pitation marble and mottled 
les s A su 1 i tie migear Vs r 
phasis on the nee of a 1 foundation for the 
ring ind 3&8 t that t rreosttion 
verinu may t ud re i rolan average 
t ! f ' rete and n wood 
I btain an ¢ n surta “ fer the of the 
thickness required rt iid dow n the bed, 
then ladied on, and when a « ire has heen 
lea the ithe ren ed and laced to form 
nother su ure Wher the a? ‘ rea “ 
ered un af r ati ha hardened 
sufficient hich ta from tyv-four ¢ 
hirty-tw howe 7 bped r planed 
nooth lo rend tt r water proof it is 
vated witl nseed ina if afterwards be 
polished It can be laid ! } ui f med 
tion, and is 1 led for tl r tion 
if tl, rs x} } aT ‘ ’ ine 
urfa 1 te ' ha ’ i 
tppearan is wart i i tated 
to b* vermin proof 
Messrs. Harvey & Co., Woo!wich-road, 8.E. 7 
have 1 representat e exhiteat tf the ur 
items of metal worl " hich 1 spectaline 
Surrounding, and indeed formu the trance 
to the stand are man patterns rt r per 
forated metals, yrnae t the ! vrs teu tar 
ticularly good. On the stand itself are nun ber 
f varieties of inlet and outlet ntilators. «mall 
weather vanes, steel she ng and lockers, patent 
tanks, viinders isterns and forth "her: 
are in addition various kinds of rain-water appa 
ratus, made from stamped steel, Other items 
worthy of notice are washing machines, while 
examples of woven wire are ¢ « found on the 


front of the exhib 


CONCRETE MACHINERY. 


A cement gun is shown in operation by the 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 165, Queen Victoria-street, 
E Se The gun cement a pple es tine concrete to 
frames of metal reinforcement between timber 
or pre-cast concrete posts, enabling a strong 
wall to be erected in a short time with a minimum 
of labour, and, it is claimed, at a cost below that 
of brick or moulded concrete 
In an eight-hour day an area of from 1.500 to 
2,000 aq. ft., | in. thick, can be covered with one 
cement gun 


netruction 





* Ingersoll-Rand" Cement Cun. 
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On the stand of Mr. C. F. Cole, of Alperton, 
Middlesex, is shown a new concrete block- 
making machine for which a patent has been 
applied. The blocks are made on edge and 
tamped by hand. When made, they are 
lifted above the level of the platform by means 
of a lever at the side of the machine, which 


The “Winch’’ Block Making Machine. 


from which wire 
the plate at the 


in 


revelves two winch wheels 
ropes run over pulleys to 
bottom of the mould. There are 
the machine to get clogged with loose concrete, 
and the operation is extremely simple. As 
the blocks are made on edge, less space is 
required for their storage whilst they are 
maturing. This machine is one of the cheapest 
on the market. 

The * Léan” concrete blocks (The British 
Léan Co., Ltd., 11, Suffolk-street, S.W.1) were 
recently illustrated and described in our pages. 
These blocks are made with two or three air- 
spaces, resulting in a wall which is dry inside 
and keeps the interior temperature equable. 
The machines are for hire on a royalty basis. 

The Australian Concrete Block Machine 
Syndicate, Ltd. (608, Salisbury House, E.C. 2), 
are showing the well-known “‘ Australia” 
machine. This machine, which has already 
been described in our pages, is being extensively 
used on housing schemes. On one large scheme, 
after tests extending over two months, the 
* Australia’’ machine has been adopted 
exclusively for concrete slab work. Houses 
built on a sea-wall in Australia some years ago 
with blocks made with this machine, although 
exposed to strong gales and to the salt-laden air, 
show no signs of depreciation. A feature of 
the machine is the speed with which blocks can 
be turned out; on one large housing scheme 
near London, plain blocks are being made at 
the rate of 430 per eight-hour day. 

Messrs. Winget, Ltd., of 248, Grosvenor- 
gardens, S.W.1, are showing their well-known 
plant for in connection with concrete 
construction, viz., mixers and block-making 
machines for both hand and power, and also 
a stone-breaker and crusher and a tile-making 
machine. ‘ Winget ”’ machinery was exten- 
sively used for the construction of munition 
workers’ homes during the war, including those 
at Crayford, the first garden city of concrete 
houses, we believe, to be erected in this country. 
Schemes where this plant is now in use include 
those at Sheffield (1,147 houses), Bournville, 
Chepstow, Brighton, and many other places. 
This exhibit was more fully described in our 
last issue. 
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LADDERS, BARROWS, &c. 

Besides a large variety of ladders and barrows 
of every description, the Acme Patent Ladder 
Co., of Earlsfield, S.W., is making a speciality 
of the “ Guildhall” telescopic scaffold trestle. 
These trestles, which are made in various 
heights, are intended to replace ordinary 
scaffolding, thus effecting a saving in labour 
and obviating the necessity for cutting the 
face of a building. They consist of two trestles 
through which extension ladders fixed in 
an upright position, and a plank placed 
across the rungs of the central ladder at the 
desired height. Each trestle, therefore, stands 
on six legs which are connected horizontally 
4 or 5 ft. from the ground, and the result is a 
very firm scaffolding. whol he very 


are 


18 


The can 


“Acme” Trestle Scaffold. 


compactly folded, and the central ladder may 
be detached from the trestles and used as an 
ordinary telescopic ladder. Forty-seven pairs 
of these trestles have recently been ordered by 
the Admiralty for use in airship building. 

An extensive variety of builders’ ladders, 
trestles, steps, trucks and other plant are shown 
by Messrs. Stephens & Carter, Ltd., of Green- 
street, Paddington Green, W. An interesting 
speciality is a wire-wove rubbish basket, the 
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“Winget” Electrically Driven Chain-spade Mixer. 
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which 


ided with « twin back 
ee ah on the 


keeps the steps level when 
fourth step above that on which the 
support is i When not in use thi 
shorter support folds com ly against a 
longer support, which may be used when the 
steps are required for a level surface. 


ROOFING MATERIALS. 


The exhibit of Messrs. D. Anderson & Son, 
Ltd, of Lagan Felt Works, Belfast, demon- 
strates the uses of the roofing felts, damp- 
courses and wood - atives manufac- 
tered by the firm. Models are shown 
illustrating the method of applying “ Rok” 
self-finished bitumen roofing to 4 “ Belfast” 
lattice girder roof, and the use of “ Samador ” 
and “Stoniflex” felt as sarking under slates, 
The merits of « bitumen dampcourse are 
demonstrated by a tank lined with bitumen 
sheeting and containing two seetions of brick- 
work standing in water. Wood fencing treated 
with “Sideroleum”’ and “ Ferro-Rok” corru- 
gated sheets are also shown. 

The Willesden Paper and Canvas Works, 
Willesden Junction, N.W.10, are exhibiting 
paper and canvas heavily impregnated with a 
solution of cupro-ammonium, whichactuallygives 
the fabric more of the nature of a thin sheet of 
metal, and at the same time renders it water- 
proof, rot-proof and insect proof. The fabric 
thus treated has no odour, unpleasant or other- 
vise. On the stand the canvas and paper are 
well demonstrated, on one side as fixed on the 
front portion of a bungalow and on the other side 
as utilised in the waterproofing of roofs. Taking 
the bungalow side first, a portion of the roof is 
fixed up with the canvas, a very neat job ; the 
other side is protected by four-ply paper fixed 
direct to the open rafters. It should be noted 
that the paper is obtainable one to eight ply 
in brown and green colours; generally speak- 
ing, however, the eight-ply paper is used only 
for very special work where stresses have 
to be allowed for. The sides and ends of the 
bungalow are of four-ply paper. With regard 
to the roof sections opposite, one displays the use 
of a Willesden paper underlining on a boarded 
roof, while the other shows a paper underlining 
direct on the rafters and immediately beneath 
the slates or tiles. In either case the effect is to 
render the roof watertight—even if a tile or slate 
blows off the rain cannot penetrate the roof. 
The four-ply paper, particularly when painted, 
is quite suitable in a large number of instances 
to take the place of tin, sheet iron and other 
material. Much of the paper has been used in 
exposed positions for many years and is still 
good. A light green paper in one or et is 
very useful for ing work ; it is also found 
that used for soni plates it possesses many 
advantages over m stencils. Where it can 
well be used in building work, Willesden paper 
works out very much cheaper than some other 
materials ; it is made, with some exceptions, in 
rolls 5ft. wide and of any length. The 
Willesden Company now in hand a contract 
for the supply of 2} million square feet of two- 
ply paper for use on the roofs and hutments on 
= North-west Frontier of India, In addition, 
‘ry many important buildings have ado 
the paper for underlining of roofs, while shes 
part from such uses is that to which it is put 

(four- ply paper) in the manufacture of polo posts. 


: The Concrete Utilities Bureau, of 35, Great 
St. Helen's, E.C., has an artistically-designed 
stand wherein information and literature on 
all matters ing to cement and concrete 
‘re given free. The stand is constructed of 
epDestoe-coment with timber ing ; 
he outside of Papen is roughcast t 
timber stained a dark brown, the pre gen i 
& very ing idea of can 
this material, : 
a On the stand 
°., Lid, of 26-28, Billiter-street, E.C.3, are 
oe, tone \euasessiat ol 
demonstration 
at Prag. is a 
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surfaces of ordinary Portland cement, and of 
Portland cement treated with “ Novoid” 
powder, which amalgamates with the cement 
and sets up a chemical action when in contact 
with water whereby the voids are filled with 
silicates and the material rendered weather and 
st gee A proportion of the material mixed 
with concrete eliminates the necessity of 
cement rendering. Our illustrations show a 
portion of the surf of a plain Portland 
cement block’ enla 40 times by reflected 
light. This view shows the struéture to be 
very porous, and even when the larger blow- 
holes are eliminated the mass looks much like a 
sponge... The other view is of a block of Portland 
cement mixed with “ Novoid,” andthe structure 
is very regular. The whole is a flat surface, 
very similar to granite. We understand it was 
in consequence of a suggestion by Mr. 8. 
Thrower, of 20, Imperial-buildings, Ludgate- 
circus, E.C., that the merits of the material are 
shown in this manner. 
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Photomicrographic Views of Cement. 
(Tornsay & Dart Patyt Co.) 


HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


The London “Warming and Ventilating Co. 
(20, Newman-street, S.W. 1) has on show a good 
range of domestic utility apparatus. There is, 
for instance, the “Florence” boiler grate, 
which, with an o fire, 
heating for four 
which it is itself burning. 


gallons of hot water always ready. 

= advantages of range are in ee 
ulre once & , 

nd ey once in No wonder a2 

the “ Wifesjoie,” a gas , which, 





service trom & boiler of about 15 gallons. 
stove’s consumption of gas 


removing @ mica door. 
The “ Devon ” fire is the special line exhibited 
by Messrs. Candy & Co, Ltd. (Heathfield 


The fires are very economical in fuel econsump- 
tion, their arrangement permitting the fuel to 
be consumed to its final ash. The essential 
parts heing firebrick, these quickly become very 
hot and radiate heat. The tiles are carried 
out entirely in glazed work and the labour in 
cleaning is very small compared with the metal 
varieties of fireplace. Messr& Candy & Co., we 
yearn, are at prevent in the position of having 
more orders on hand than they can fulfil, in 
spite of having pat in new plant to assist in 
coping with the demand. 

Mr. Thomas Potterton (Cavendish Works, 
Ravenswood-road, S.W. 12) makes a speciality 
of apparatus for the provision of gas heated hot- 
water supply, whether for ordinary domestic 
purposes or for heating. Exhibited on the 
stand are a good number of these appliances. 
With the No. 50 “ Victor” gas boiler with « 
capacity of 12 gallons it is possible to heat a bath 
(with gas at about 4s. 6d. per 1,000 eubie feet) 
at the cost of 2d. For this it will be seen that 
the difficulty which exists in so many houses, 
i.e., that while gas cooking ie the rule it is still 
necessary to light up the kitchen range to get 
the bath water hot—an unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, and in thesc days of coal difficulties oft- 
times a serious problem or at the least an 
expensive expedient. With the “ Vietor” gas 
heated appliances the problem of the early 
morning bath, water for washing up and the 
like are overcome. Another poseibility with 
the “ Victor” apparatus will not be over- 
looked by those in e¢ of the lerger- 
sized offices, How the “ Victor” hot-water 
supply is applicable to such cases may be 
seen on the stand, where is a working exam 
of automatic hot-water supply in ebm 
with a system of low-pressure circulation with 
radiators. An important adjunct of . this 
apparatus is a thermostat which automatically 
controls the gas consumption in order to main- 
tain an equable temperature in the room heated. 
Tt may be mentioned that a circulation system 


mobile Association. We gather that in con- 
sequence of the firm having carried fsir stocks 
of its gas boilers and similar apparatus, it iz, 
in spite of a large influx of orders, able to fill 
requirements at ior re gp short notice 
Other apparatas exhibited on the stand are 
sectional boilers for solid fuel and radiators for 
central heating, coke or anthracite boilers for 
domestic hot-water service, te Zigzag” 
special hot-water supply range boilers. 

o number of peng fir of water boilers: 
and cooking stoves are to be seen on the stand, 
~~ by Hartley & Sugden, Ltd., of Halifax. 
Possibly, the most attractive of these is 
“Heatanbake” boiler for domestic 
This a ensures a regular weer ot 
water both day and night, while at 
time heating the kitchen and doing the cooking. 
It is designed to burn broken gas coke, but @ 
mixture ‘of coal and coke, or 
household refuse, may be consumed. 
holds sufficient fuel to burn 
the night and maintains the water at « 
temperature sufficient for 
The oven space measures 15} x 16} x 15} ina, 
which is ample for a moderately-sized family-~ 
say, five or six. A combined py! peat 
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joints, for which it is claimed that all danger of 
cracking is avoided We were informed that 
one of these “ Beacon” boilers has been in 
continuous operation for the last six months 
during the whole of which time it has given a 
continuous supply of hot water without trouble. 
Larger types of boilers are also to be seen on 
this stand, including the “ Reliance” and 
“Municipal"’ models. Both are made of 
welded wrought steel, the former being of the 
sectional type and guaranteed for five years ; 
and the latter designed to burn oil fuel as well 
as coke. To really appreciate these boilers, 
it is necessary to visit the stand, a course we 
would recommend anyone interested in this 
class of apparatus to follow. 

The gas geyser for industrial housing purposes 
shown by Mesars. Ewart & Son, Ltd., of 346-360, 
Euston-road, London, N.W.1, is so arranged 
that while the main part of the heater contains 
15 gallons and requires about 25 minutes to 
heat sufficient water for a bath, a small sub- 
sidiary boiler is fitted, which will raise a gallon 
of water to practically boiling point in about 
tive minutes. Thus the two distinct household 
demands for hot water—the bath-room supply 
and kitchen requirements—are met in the one 
heater. A special feature of the apparatus 
is that, even if left on continuously, it cannot be 
burnt out, as immediately the small reservoir 
is raised to boiling point, automatic circulation 
to the large one is set up. The heater may be 
fitted with a two-way cock with pipes“running 
to two delivery points—say, a Javatory basin 
and bath respectively, in which case a consider- 
able amount of expensive piping which would 
have to be employed in the ordinary way is 
done away with. Another inexpensive device 
shown is a hand basin fitted in the bath and held 
in position by a strong clip. The dirty water, 
after washing, is discharged into the bath, and 
runs off to the drain through a single main 
pipe. In addition to being cheap, this arrange- 
ment is advantageous where the bathroom is 
very small. It is, of course, only intended for 
small houses. In addition to the above, the firm 
are showing their well-known ‘ Victor,” 
“ Lightning” and “Califont” geysers, a 
selection of bathroom fittings, enamelled baths, 
and so forth. 

Messrs. R. Jenkins & Co., Ltd., of Rotherham, 
are showing, among other items, an improved 
type of hot-water supply boiler. This is known 
asthe “‘ Kalor,” and is designed to stand in the 
kitchen alongside a gas or electric cooker— 
taking the place of the kitchen range. It is 
made of wrought welded steel and in six dif- 
ferent sizes, having capacities of from 10-80 
gallons at 150 degs. F. per hour. The fuel for 
which it is designed is either coke or anthracite. 
Particular attention has been directed to ren- 
dering the;charging of the stove and removal of 


The “Eco'’ Combination. 


ashes and clinkers as clean a job as possible. 
For shaking the ashes into the pan a special 
arrangement is fitted, which is operated from 
the outside while the doors are shut. The doors 
are so designed that clinkers and even the live 
fire can be withdrawn with a minimum of dust. 
For use in conjunction with the “ Kalor” 
boiler @ special! oven is made— the two combined 








known as the “Eco” combination. The hot 
flue gases from the boiler circulate round the 
oven, and frequently this is kept sufficiently hot 
for cooking purposes, Gas burners are, however, 
fitted as in an ordinary oven, the great economy 
being that the oven is always kept hot and no 
losses are entailed in burning gas purely to 
warm the oven. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 


The stand of Messrs. Pinchin, Johnsen & Co. 
(General-buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 2) is —— 
a very striking one; the column and glo 
guarded by four lions reminds one somewhat of 
the Nelson Column in Trafalgar-square, though 
the colour schemes differ materially. Surround- 
ing the central office are examples of the work 
which can he done with the paints, enamels, 
varnishes and so forth manufactured by the 
firm, particularly the “Minerva” paint, 
“ Satinette”’ enamel, “ Hygeia”’ flat finishes, 
and “ Deydol” distemper. The panelling of 
the office demonstrates the effect which may be 
secured by the use of “ Vertone” scrumble 
stains. There are many other exhibits disposed 
about the foot of the stand, these including iron 
paints, preservatives, lacquers, stains and every- 
thing else whose mission is to cover the naked- 
ness of walls, woodwork. metal, etc. 

The stand of Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd. 
(Homerton, E. 9), is a practical exposition of 
what the average tradesman can do with the 
firm’s special lines in paint, enamel and varnish. 
There are four specimen rooms displayed, in 
miniature, worked out in colour schemes, One 
of the rooms represents a colour scheme for a 
Jacobean dining-room, admirable in __ its 
way; while the white enamel and “ Matone” 
railings of one of the inner rooms of the stand 
are all in keeping with the interior, which has a 
hand-stencilled frieze. Then there is the room 
whick is a sort of half-way house to the Futurist 
style, a most striking colour scheme; and a 
drawing-room carried out in black with grey 
bottom panels and chrome-yellow upper panels, 
with a delicate mauve frieze to complete the 
picture. The outstanding feature is, of course, 
the yellow. This stand is well worth inspection, 
and both tradesman and layman can learn from 
what they see there. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


One new item that is being shown on the stand 
of the Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd., of 167, Strand, 
W.C. 2, is a patent lavatory tap, the working 
parts of which are concealed but readily acces- 
sible when necessary. All exposed parts are 
enamelled porcelain, and easily kept clean. One 
of the advantages of having the working parts 
eoncealed is that there is no chance of chipping 
the enamel when adjusting the taps, the water 
supply being regulated by pressing a knob at 
the side of the basin. Another recent product 
is the Johnson patent grease extractor, which it 
is claimed will completely extract all animal, 
vegetable and mineral fate, yrease and oils from 
impure water. The feature of the extractor 
consists of an inlet pit in which the 
heavier solids contained in the waste sink water 
are deposited, the water and grease passing into 
a second chamber of suitable dimensions 
through an internal perforated hollow half ring 
ranning round the inside periphery of the vessel. 
This forms a constraining area inside the ring 
which ensures a steady flow of water, the surface 
of which is practically motionless. ‘This allows 
the grease, &c., to rise to the top and the 
purified water is drawn off from the bottom of 
the chamber. For use in hotels and restaurants 
it is claimed to be ideal. A selection of jointless 
flooring composition is also displayed. Other 
items included in the display are “ Lefco,” 
“ Greyco ” and “ Vitreous "—-types of building 
materials snitable for smoky cities, porcelain, 
brickwork, drainpipes, cement and asphalts 

A comprehensive range of high-class sanitary 
fittings displayed in five specimen bathrooms is 
30. lt i ee Doulton 
& Co., Ltd., of Lambeth, ; sé. 1. The 
exhibits are of very high finish, and are attrac- 
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tively displayed. The five bathrooms ap 
decorated in various styles to suit a!! tastes and 
it would be a difficult matter to cd: w hich i 
the best. One of the rooms is marhi: lined par 
similar to a number that were recent}, installed 
in a country mansion. In another t cupant 
of the bath has a selection of no less than on 
ways in which he can spray himself with water 
while, if he desires to, he can employ the whole 
lot at once. Some interesting new fittings are 
also shown, including valves and taps for baths 
&e., finished in white porcelain enamel : 
present a good appearance while necessitating 
very little work in cleaning. A patent silencer 
for use in conjunction with the ball valve of 
flushing cisterns is another new item which is 
certainly very effective in its operation. (Cor 

trasted with the ordinary type, which is als 

shown, it is practically noiseless, even thoug! 
the water supply pressure is about 6% [hg 
rinking fountains for installation in factories 
and workshops are also shown, a special feature 
of which is the bubbling jet from w! 

water is drank. This obviates the possibility of 
diseases being passed on from one person to 
anather as the result of their drinking out of the 
same cup. In addition to the above are various 
patterns of lavatories, sinks, w.c.’s and toilet fit 
tings, among which some high-class lavatories 
in grey, green and brown onyx marbles are 
especially noteworthy. 


These 


MACHINERY. 


The Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd., of 
147, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., demonstrat: 
the marked tendency of late years to employ 
mechanical aids for the cleaning of large 
buildings, which has been vastly strengthened 
by the high cost of labour. The turbine vacuum 
cleaning plant of this firm is already installed 
in a large number of hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
cinemas, theatres, shops, &c., as well as in 
private houses. The plant is made in sizes t 
suit all classes of users. There is the small 
domestic portable cleaner, easily operated by 
one person, and large stationary plant which 
will accommodate sixteen or more operators 
at work at the same time. These stationary 
turbo exhausters are built in two types, vertical 
and horizontal, these being used according t 
the space at liberty, the size of the plant, and 
the conditions required. The turbo exhauster 
consists of a series of turbine wheels mounted 
on a shaft running on ball or self-lubricating 
bearings. The wheels are separated by suitable 
diffusing passages, built in such a way that the 
air is efficiently propelled from one wheel t& 
the next, and so on right through the series, 
increasing the suction according to the number 
of wheels. By selecting a sufficient number 
of properly proportioned wheels these cleaners 


are made to suit any size or type of building 
Sturtevant cleaners are in operation in all 
parts of the world. 
The Phenix Engineering Co., Ltd., of Chara, 
Somerset, have a comprehensive exhibit if 
pumps, tar sprayers and other apparatus 
so necessary for surveyors, local authorities 
and others who have to deal with road works 
The “ Floodgate” hand pump is shown ™ 
operation. The “ Floodgate” lift pumps are 
very powerful, and are suitable for lifts up 
to 25 ft., and from 3,000 to 6,000 gallons o! 
water per hour. As a matter of fact, although 
we refer to the pumping of water, they can raise 
almost anything, such as muddy or grit) 
water, sewage, &c. The pumps are supped 
with or without carriage. Tar sprays 
machines of a number of sizes are supplicd 5) 
the Company. In the vertical pattern (hey 
are made with capacities of 50, 80, 10) ane 
150 gallons, and in the horizontal patterns 
with capacities of 80, 160, 250 and 320 gations 
Horizontal machines can be arranged for side 
or end firing as desired. Tar spraying pumps 
ean be suoatied for fixing to customers’ existing 
boilers. Pitch and tar boilers, again, are made 
in various sizes of from 10 to 500 gations 
capacity. The la number of ma — 
already mentioned no means exhausts the 
apparatus which the Company manufaetures 
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for road treatment, for they supply road 
sweepers, scrapers, tumbler carts, &c. Road 
making and preservation is @ very important 
matter at the nt day, and the plant 
exhibited at the stand of the Company attracted 
considerable attention. 

On the stand of Messrs. Sutcliffe, Speakman 
& Co., Ltd. (Leigh, Lanes.), there is an 
“ Emperor” press exhibited in operation. The 
press is particularly adapted for making lime- 
sand and similar bricks. It is made in three 
sizes, Nos. 0, 1, and 2, with eight to twelve 
moulds per table, and outputs varying from 
1000 to 2,000 bricks per hour. That on 
exhibition is the smallest size, No. 0. The 
press is designed to exercise great pressure on 
the material operated upon, and the makers 
claim for it that it is the only rotary press 
capable of pressing bricks equally from the top 
and bottom. The pressure may be regulated 
while the machine is in motion, and the feeding 
is automatic. It is a feature of the machine 
that the principal working parts afe above the 
level of the table, thus avoiding the wear and 
tear which ensues through material falling into 
the bearings. The mould liners are made so 
that rapid and easy relining is possible, while 
each liner has two wearing faces. It should 
be remarked that the “Emperor” press is 
also largely used for making coal and coke 
briquettes. In operation it requires from 
5 to 10 h.p. 

A selection of wood working machines com- 
prises the exhibits of Messrs. Perkin & Co., 
Ltd., of Junetion Works, Whitehall-road, 
Leeds. These items include a range of fixed 
and rising top saw benches, a 24 in. improved 
type band sawing machine, a 12 in. surface 
planer; improved bench pattern 4 in. and 
9 in. planing machine, and the “ Victory ” 
chain and hollow chisel mortising machine. The 
last named machine is suitable for a large range 
of mortising and equally useful for either joiners 
and builders or shipbuilding and carriage 
work. Each mortise head travels 11} in., and 
will make a mortise up to 7 in. deep at one 
stroke. The table has a traverse movement 
of 5 in. and in a horizontal direction of 24 in. 
The chain mortiser is fitted with a device for 
immediately taking up any slack which may 
develop in the driving belt. Both chisel and 
chain are automatically returned to their 
original positions, after completing a mortise, 
by balance weights provided at each side of the 
machine. For blind mortising the chain slide 
is fitted with a depth gauge. The 4 in. high 
speed bench planer mentioned above has been 
especially designed for cabinet and furniture 
makers, and for light work of every description. 
It can be fitted on a bench, cabinet or pedestal 
quite handy to the operator, and will prove 
a convenient and economical small power tool 
for any woodworker. 

A selection of up-to-date models of planing, 
mortising, shaping, sawing and such like 
woodworking machines is to be seen on the 
stand occupied by J. ar & Co., Ltd, of 
Canal Works, Halifax. e machines present 
a very workmanlike appearance, and are dis- 
tinguished by their high finish, They have 
been fitted throughout with either ball or roller 
bearings, depending upon the purpose for 
which they are designed, but the resultant 
smoothness and ease in running are the same 
in either case. The semi-automatic chain 
cutter and hollow chisel mortising and boring 
machine is a typical example of the firm’s 
production. The machine is suitable for general 
mortising in hard or soft woods and will take 
timber up to 11 in. deep by 6 in. wide. The 
main frame is a strong cored casting. The 
chain guide bar over which the chain runs and is 
cuided determines by its dimensions the length 
and depth of the mortise, and the width of the 
chain fixes the width. The chain cutter is 


brought down to the work a perly 
counterbalanced hand lever, whi is adjusta 


tor various sizes of timber. The of the 
machine is high, the chain i 30,000 
to 40,000 cuts per minute. chips are 


consequently very small, and a small power is 
“ufficient to operate the machine. TE wie 
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accessory that is supplied with the above is 
a small grinding machine for sharpening the 
teeth of the cutter. 


TIMBER. 


Two stands are occupied by the Young Firm, 
Ltd., of 1, 3 and 5, Virginia-road, Bethnal 
Green, and 1038, Holdenhurst-road, Bourne- 
mouth, both of which are entirely devoted to 
exhibits of various types of timber. A special 
feature has been made of plywood, and samples 
of every description are shown, including 
oak ply, birch ply, alder ply and Russian ash 
ply. The firm have specialised in square 
and round turnery, as well as twist work, and 
a comprehensive range of this class of their 
productions is shown. Some good examples 
of carved panels are also to be seen, the 
workmanship of which is certainly high class. 
An attractive and artistic finish has been given 
to the stands by the erection of fretwork 
arches over the entrances. Various types of 
wood have been used and the general effect 
produced is undoubtedly effective. 

Messrs. James Latham, Ltd. (124, Curtain- 
road, E.C.2) have a large show of planks, 
boards and veneers, particularly various kinds 
of mahoganies and oaks. Of special interest 
are samples of English wainscot of fine quality, 
and architects, builders and others should 
find much of ,interest on the stand. For 
decorative effect some of the three - ply 
panels in figured woods should attract. Cabinet 
and picture frame makers and shop fitters 
will be interested to hear of the mouldings 
which are made by Lathams. The firm is now 
in a position to supply Beaver board either in 
large or smal] quantities. 


GLUES. 


The Improved Liquid Glues Co. (Great 
Hermitage-street and  JBushell-street. E. 1) 
are the manufacturers of the “‘Croid” liquid 
glue. This is a special kind of glue, for which 
a large number of advantages are claimed ; 
and in support cf the claims the company is 
prepared to give demonstrations on its stand. 
“Croid” liquid glue has the advantage of 
being usable cold—all the trouble of heating 
up is abolished, with a consequent saving of 
time, trouble and expense. Also, without the 
repeated heating necessary with ordinary glue, 
the loss of strength thereby occasioned does not 
occur. Further it is claimed that by using the 
glue cold it does not become so brittle when 
set, and has greater holding power. “ Croid” 
glue is delivered in sealed tins of handy size, 
and in consequence can be kept for any length of 
time in a perfectly good condition. Its makers 
claim for it that it is the strongest glue known 
and was used on the Vickers-Vimy-Rolls 
machine in which the first trans-Atlantic flight 
was made, and also on the England to Australia 
flight. Various grades of “Croid” are ex- 
hibited on the stand; and side by side with 
them a testing machine as used by the Govern- 
ment for testing the strength of glued joints. 
Another item of interest on the stand is the 
“Insol” waterproof and heatproof glue- 
cement, for sticking wood, metals, leather, 
rubber and other substances. It is claimed for 
““Insol*’—and there is visible proof at the 
stand—that it is entirely unaffected by water 
and by normal heat. The visitor can himself 
pick out of water plywood which has been 
soaking for # long time, and he will find that it 

ping. A further test shown 


shows no sign of 
is the placing similar plywood in boiling 


water. “Insol,” like “Croid,” can be used 
cold. A third speciality is “‘ Emero,” a liquid 
glue specially prepared for affixing iscs 


to ding machines. Visitors will find of 
rticular interest on this stand one of the 

balloonettes utilised by the British during the 

late war for the distribution of pro 

over the German lines. “Croid” glue was used 

in the manufacture of these balloons, 


SAFES. 


Eetablished so long ago as 1795, John Tann, 
Ltd. (117, Newgate-street, E.C. 1), isa company 


N 


pie 





whichJhas gained a world-wide reputation for & 


— st ee and manufactures = 
thereto. One of their particular specialities 
“Anchor Reliance ” clrong-socgn avec tat an 
rooms and plate rooms, and they are 

to supply such doors in a number of grades, 
varying from the i plate door to the 
heat-resisting door, which is made with a special 
view to resisting the efforts of up-to-date 
burglars who use a blow-pipe or explosive 
charge. A very neat piece of safe furniture 
is to be found on one side of the stand—a safe 
enclosed in a fine wood cabinet. Not only is this 
made so that it is unlikely to attract the atten- 
tion of the illegitimate seeker after the contents 
of safes, but it is in itself a good-looking piece of 
furniture, such as might well come into the 
scheme of decoration of the best furnished 
houses. In addition to these are different 
varieties of the smaller-sized safes, constructed 
to meet special requirements. There are also 
steel chests, deed boxes, locks, strong-room 
shelving, fittings, ventilators, and so on. 


GENERAL. 


The Rawiplug Co., Ltd., of Lenthall-place, 
Gloucester-road, South Kensington, 8.W., de- 
monstrate the uses of “ Raw!lplugs,” which we 
have described in a previous issue. “ Raw!l- 
plugs’ are patent fibre plugs used for fix 
screws into plaster, brick, concrete, pbc 
marble, slate, stone, metal, &c. The plags are 


adaptable for use by all the trades concerned . 


with buildi Wherever there is anyt to 
be fixed, such as electric or gas fittings, 
brackets, pictures, &c., these are 
useful. They can be fixed so easily that the 
unskilled can use them without damaging the 
wall. The exhibit included specimens of work 
in all classes of materials, and demonstrations 
are made of the uses of “ Rawiplugs,” and 
the advantages to be gained by such use, 
A screw fixed in « “ Rawliplug ” in stock brick 
will withstand a direct pull of over half-a-ton. 
Demonstrations showing the strength of the 
plugs were made during the day. 


The exhibits of Waygood-Otis, Ltd, of 
Falmouth-road, London, 8.E.1, include a 
passenger lift travelling from the ground floor 
to the gallery. The lift is operated by the 
firm’s standard type of motor and windi 
engine, and is fitted with both car swi 
operation and with automatic push button 
control, with a special arrangement by which 
the control can be cha over from one 
system to the other. This dual system of 
control is advantageous in offices and other 
buildings where an attendant is in ¢ 
during the day only, as it enables the lift to 
worked automatically after office hours. The 
car itself is of steel with glass panels, and is 
fitted with the firm’s standard safety a ua, 
Electric position indicators are fitted, one on 
each floor, to show the position of the lift in 
the shaft, and also direction indicators to show 
in which direction it is travelling. At each 
landing a button is fitted to call the attendant’s 
attention, and this operates a light in an 
indicator in the car, showing which floor is 
calling. The light is automatically extinguished 
when the lift reaches the floor to which it is 
called. Altogether it is an excellent example of 
an up-to-date lift installation. Several models 
of various t of lifte are also exhibited, 
including the “ Electroil.” This is a platform 
lift, raised by @ ram working in « cylinder, 
The motive power is oil pumped directly inte 
the cylinder at high pressure by a 
variable speed pump operated by an 
motor. Power is only 


tank by the descent of the platform under ite 
own weight. In addition, two models of hand- 
power service lifts are to be seen on the stand, 
one of which is worked by endless rope from 
either floor, the other being operated from the 
lower floor by handle. This latter type is fitted 
with an automatic foot- brake and is very quiet 
in working. 

Two stands—one situated in the main hall 
and the other in the gallery—are occupied by 
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Tuke & Bell, Ltd., of 27, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 
London, W.C. 2. On the former a small sewage 

instaliation has been installed of a 
size suitable for country houses, or a pair or so 
of cottages, with a maximum of about eight 
persons in residence. The system, which is 
known as the semi-septic, may be said to 
consist of three different ge and to provide 
suitable accommodation for the carrying out 
of three distinct processes. The section through 
which the sewage water first passes is the 
liquefaction tank. This is of special formation, 
to encourage the liquefaction of the solid 
matter, to reduce the deposit of sludge at the 
bottom and to afford facility for the creation of 
@ crust or scum at the surface of the liquid. 
The contents of this tank only need removing 
about three or four times a year. From this 
tank the sewage passes to the filter bed through 
a delivery pipe. The filters are usually made 
duplex, divided right across by an air space 
going down to the bottom of the bed, which 
gives access to the effluent channel and aeration 
to the bottom of the filtering media. Equal dis- 
tribution over the filter bed is effected in the 
smaller installations by means of automatic 
double-acting tippers, which cause the liquid 
to flow into cast-iron serrated channels and so 
to all parts of the filter. The third portion of the 
installation is for the final disposal of the purified 
effluent. Any matter that may be washed 
through the filter settles in this compartment ; 
the final effluent then passing to the discharge 
point. The installation is quite compact and 
anobtrusive in appearance. Among the items 
shown on the stand in the gallery are a domestic 
water-softening plant; an “‘Ideal” revolving 
distributor for filter beds, about 30ft. in 
diameter; and a transport wagon fitted with 
the well-known ‘Constable’ patent side 
for tipping trailers. 


—_ 
—_— 


Conerete Aggregates. 


The Concrete Institute has recently collected, 
in tabular form, a variety of useful information 
on the properties of aggregates available in 
different parts of the country. The collection 
of this information has been made possible by 
the co-operation of a number of county and 
borough engineers, who have furnished particu- 
lars upon forms provided by the Institute. 
By this means a large amount of valuable 
information has been made accessible to all 
who are interested in concrete work, and who 
wish to ascertain what aggregates are available 
in any particular district. The investigation is 
not yet completed, but the tabulated informa- 
tion at present collected is open for inspection, 
free of charge, on application to the Secretary 
of the Concrete Institute at Denison House, 
296, Vauxhall Bridge-road, Westminster, S.W., 
from 11 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., and 2.30 p.m. to 
4.30 p.m. (Saturdays 10.30 to 12.30). 


Clerk of Works or “PrimesCost Clerk ” ? 


A discussion took place at a meeting of the 
Colchester Town Council last week with reference 
to the question of the appointment of a clerk of 
works for the new houses about to be erected in 
the borough. The Housing Committee recom- 
mended that instead of such an appointment 
the architects be instructed to employ a prime- 
cost clerk. An amendment was moved that 
a clerk of works be appointed, but this was 
o the Mayor stating that none of the 

would jn with the work if a clerk of 
works were ap to go into e detail. 
The builders would not put in any whe which 
they would pep sruet but the p pwemgd of 
getting materials was v t, an must 
take the best that contd’ bo thained The 
prime-cost clerk would be under the control of 
the architects, who would be supreme as far as 
instructing the builders was concerned. Sup- 
porters of the amendment urged that the archi- 
tects could not be present at all the works, and 
& prime-cost clerk had no power of supervision 
or practical knowledge. @ amendment was 
lost by a large majority, and it was decided to 
appoint ® prime-cost clerk. 
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PROPOSED NATIONAL BUILDING CODE.--viI, 


[Permission has been granted to the Builder 
by the National wher rg of i 
Employers to re a ae Natio 
Pallties Code ( which that y approved at 
a general meeting recently held in London) 
above the notes of a legal contributor. The 
previous articles appeared in our issues of 
February 13 and 27, March 12, 19 and 26, 
and April 9. These articles will be continued 
until the whole Code has been carefully con- 
sidered. The various clauses of the Code 
itself will be inset in the columns, followed by 
the comments of our contributor, whose views, 
we would emphasise, are not necessarily our 
Own. | 


Schedule of Conditions (continued.) 


Clause 28. 


“Tf during the progress of the Works 
any suspension occur from any cause outside 
the Contractor’s control, the Architect shal! 
give instructions to the. Contractor what 
covering up is necessary and to be executed 
for the proper protection of the Works, and 
the Contractor shall carry out such works 
as an authorised variation in accordance 
with Clause 32, and if such suspension shal! 
involve the Contractor in any extra expenses 
in superintendence or management, or costs 
of material or labour, arising out of the 
delay caused by such suspension, such costs 
and expenses shall be included and allowed 
to the Contractor ia the amount of such 
variation. If such suspension shall extend for 
a period longer than three calendar months 
the Contractor may at his option determine 
the Contract, and in such event the Works 
shall be measured up by the QuantitySurveyor 
and the Contractor shall be paid all amounts 
due in similar manner to that provided in 
Clause 30 hereof.” 


This clause makes a very far-reaching pro- 
vision for which the only possible justification is 
the experience of certain contractors on the out- 
break of war when work was suspended by order 
of Government departments or by reason of 
special circumstances brought about by the war. 
That the Federation wish that such a provision 
should become a permanent Clause in contracts 
under which the building of this country is to 
be done in the future, is indicative of the present 
unséttled state of Europe and of the building 
trade in this country, but it is doubtful whether 
such a pessimistic outlook is justified and 
whether the suspension which gives the con- 
tractor the option to determine the contract 
should not be very much more limited in its 
nature than it is by this Clause. It will be 
observed on reference to Clause 30, which will 
receive its measure of comment hereafter, that 
on such suspension a sum for profit on the work 
still uncompleted shall be paid to the Con- 
tractor. In regard to the cost of covering up 
as necessary for the protection of the works on 
a temporary suspension, this is an item which 
should, of course, follow the incidence of the 
risks of the suspension. 


Clause 29. 


‘ The Contractor shall complete the work 
by the day of , subject 
nevertheless to the provisions herein for ex- 
tension of time in Clauses 27, 32 and 35 
and elsewhere. 

“Should the mye 5 enter into posses- 
sion or occupation of the Works as before men- 


vision shall apply to any section of the 
occupied before the completi 
works, or occupied at any 
arranged for such completion. 
tractor shall not be required by the Employer 
pap ee arp to obtain ey Aa 

hitect certifying the of any 
completion. 


“as the Contractor fail to cv mplete the 
Works by the date above mentioned, or by any 
revised date certified by the Architect 
Clause 27, and the Architect shall certify iy 
writing that the Works could reasonably have 
been completed by the said date, then the 
Contractor shall be liable to the Emplover in 
the sum of £ sterling per month as liqui. 
dated and ascertained damages for every 
month beyond the said date during which the 
Works remain incomplete, and such damages 
may be deducted by the Employer from any 
moneys due to the Contractor ; but the Con 
tractor shal] not be responsible under any cir 
cumstances for any consegertia! loss alleged 
to be due to such non-completion. 

“ If the Employer should fail to deliver the 
site by the date or dates set out herein or 

upon between the parties, and/or 
should the Employer or his Architect prevent 
the Contractor from regularly proceeding with 
the works as set out in C auses 1, 3 and 5, then 
the Employer shall be liable to the Contractor 
for damages arising out of such delay to the 
Contractor in accordance with the terms set 
out herein, together with any consequential 
loss arising from such delay, and any suct 
sum shall be certified by the Architect and 
added to the Contract sum. 

‘* Provided always that such damages to be 
paid by either party shall not exceed under 
any circumstances a sum equal to one-half of 
1 per cent. of the total amount of the Contract 
for a calendar month.” 


This Clause provides one of the best examples 
of careless drafting that the document contains. 
In regard to the first paragraph, it is to be 
noted that neither Clause 32 nor 35 contain any 
provision for extension of time, while paragrap} 
2 is entirely superfluous having regard to the fact 
that practically the same definition of comple 
tion is contained in the Interpretation of Terms 
Clause. 

Paragraph 3 is not only far from clear, but 
is wholly inconsistent by reason of making pr: 
vision for liquidated damages, while at the sam 
time stating that the contractor shall not be re- 
sponsible under any circumstances for any con- 
sequential loss ‘alleged to be due to such nor 
completion. A provision for liquidated damages 
has no other function but to provide for a | 
which cannot be computed at the time the con 
tract is entered into, and which therefore is fixed 
at the time of the contract to cover such loss as 
may be, or as is likely to be, suffered by the 
employer on failure by the Contractor t 
carry out the obligations in his contract. It 
is apparently not understood by the draftsman 
of this document what liquidated damages mean 
or under what circumstances they will be en 
forced by the courts, while at the same time 1 
should be pointed out that this paragraph makes 
provision for dealing with matters which alread) 
have been definitely provided for under sub 
Clause (c) of Clause 27. 

In paragraph 5, ‘‘ the total amount of the 
contract,” evidently meant the total 
amount of the tender,” as the amount of the 
contract may vary during the course of the w os 
by reason of variations and additions ; and/or 
a calendar month” is presumably to be reac 
“for each calendar month’s delay.” 


(To be continued.) 


tient 


The Hendon Borough Surveyor. 


Mr. S. Slater Grimley, M.Inst.C.E., 1s reurme 
from his office as engineer and surveyor © the 
Hendon Urban District Council, after 1°#’) 
40 years’ service. During that time the populs 
tion has increased five times and the rates! - 
value about ten times, this district being ¥°™ 

with the residential public, including, ** 
it does, the Ham Garden Suburb an J - 
Hill. Mr. G ey is being retained as ¢ ~ Te 
ing engi to the Council, and is succee* au 
Mr. A. O. Knight, A-M-Inst.C.E., prevou" 
deputy engineer and surveyor. 
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MASS PRODUCTION OF COTTAGES. 





PRE-CAST REINFORCED CONCRETE HOUSES ERECTED BY MACHINERY. 


By “ ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN 


Srxce my first article on pre-cast reinforced 
conerete houses erected by machinery appeared 
in the Burlder last year, one Housing Committee, 
more venturesome than many others, has 
decided to have a sample pair of pre-cast crane- 
erected houses built. So satisfied was the 
Council with this rapid and economical method 
of building that it placed a contract with the 
builders for 100 similar houses. Several con- 
tracts for 500 houses each have since been 
given to the same firm by various housing 
committees for similar houses. 

There is plenty of scope for the development 
of this method of construction, and an unlimited 
variety of very pretty houses may be constructed 
at a very low cost compared with hand-built 
brick houses. I know of a borough council 
which has recently placed a contract for a large 
number of pre-cast reinforced concrete houses 
to be built on the “ Minniel” system at £602 
per house; the same plans are to be used as 
supplied to the tenderers for brick cottages— 
the lowest price for which was £1,363. There are 
twelve different kinds of houses under this 
contract. 

Standardising and pre-casting the component 
parts of houses and erecting large units by crane 
power is undoubtedly the most economical and 
rapid method of building construction; this 
system is as effective for houses as Ford’s 
system is for building motor-cars, and with 
development will largely meet the requirements 
of Europe for houses. During 1915 and 1916 the 
writer was engaged upon a large public works 
contract in the East. The work comprised the 

formation of quays, roadways, wharf ware- 
houses, reinforced concrete wharves, &c. Up- 
wards of 14,000 concrete units, weighing any- 
thing between 10 tons and 20 tons each, were 
pre-cast at the rate of sixteen every nine hours 


RESIPENT ENGINEER.” 


and placed at the rate of twenty-seven every 
nine hours by native labour under European 
supervision. One brick at a time laid by hand 
and trowel labour cannot produce the necessary 
houses. , 

Artistic Concrete.— The future of conoret 
in architecture depends very properly upon 
appearance; the material has established 
itself unassailably for its structural value. The 
delight of the public in beauty of colour and 
texture is deeply cherished, and while plain 
concrete without particular attention to surface 
treatment is admirably adapted for massive 
effects and supplies a pleasing back-ground fo, 
vines, shrubberies} and flowerj boxes, concret 
must not suffer the limitations which this alon” 
imposes. Concrete has been criticised for it‘ 
lack of variety; this is not the appearance o' 
concrete surfaces made possible by pre-casting 
with face exposed for surface treatment, much 
of which will be seen in the near future. 

Concrete workers may have good sand, a 
variety of broken stone and vari-coloured marble 
chippings and beach shingle ; but, if they bury 
all the beauty of the aggregates under an opaque 
film of cement, the hidden possibilities avail 
nothing at all. To expose the aggregate, the 
film of mortar that flushes to the surface in 
casting must be removed either by brushing the 
surface with a stiff brush, burlap or the like, 
or washing the surface with a weak solution of 
muriatic acid and water, which should be 
afterwards washed with water. 

Rarip Construction.—The drawings here- 
with serve to illustrate a rapid and economical 
method of building with pre-cast reinforced con- 
crete trusses and crane power. A method of 
building suitable houses and bungalows by the 
street or mile, which requires no skilled labour 
until after the roofs are covered in, and then very 
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little, should appeal to all who are interested in 
the speedy production of houses in large numbers 
atalowcost. There are so many advantages in 
building by machinery and unskilled labour that 
it must supersede the slow, costly and indif- 
ferent old-time hand building for the bulk of the 
building required in reconstruction and housing. 
With this form of building there are no atten- 
dante; the usual allowance with old-time 
building is one labourer to each artisan. 


PLasTERINo.—With brickwork the plastering 
must be done vertically in two—and generally 
three—coats. There is also the cost of haulage 
and erection and removal of scaffolding to be 
charged to the job, with attendant delays and 
loss of time, a very serious item in these days. 
The materials are mixed by hand labour in 
small quantities, and 30 per cent. of the 
labourer’s time is absorbed in walking to and fro 
with the materials for the plasterer who is 
spreading the stuff. In pre-casting the plaster- 
ing can be done in a horizontal position, and in 
one coat instead of three, the whole being incor- 
porated in one body whilst the slabs are in the 
casting frames, making a superior job. Very 
little skill is required, and no previous experience 
of plastering if an American long-handled trowel 
is used. 

The ceiling of the ground floor is formed by 
the reinforced concrete flooring slabs of the first 
floor. The ceilings of the first floor are of asbestos. 
cement sheets, compo-board or the like. The 
tie- beams of trusses are cast with an off-set, and 
stock size sheets of these materials can be used 
without cutting or fitting if the trusses are suit- 
ably spaced. One man can lay the sheets in 
position on the off-sets as fast as they are 
handed up to him, and large sheets may be con- 
veniently handled by two men. Ceiling joists, 
4 in. by 2in., are placed above the sheets and 
supported by the off-sets, and cut to fit tightly 
between the tie-beams. After the ceiling sheets 
are laid, binding battens of 3 in. by | in., two to 
each bay, should be nailed to the upper edges of 
the ceiling joist. The ceiling sheets are nailed 
to the joists, moulded or chamfered cover fillets 
being fixed at the joints. 
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Trusses.—Trusses, consisting of floor beam, 
front and back posts, tie- beam, rafters and king 
posts, are cast as single units. Six trusses form 
the frame of walis and roof of a bungalow with 
a frontage of 41 ft. 6 in., and can be erected in 
from two to three hours. The trusses for bunga- 
lows or one-floor houses are cast with legs 
1 ft. 9 in. long extending below the floor beam. 

Founpation.--The foundation consists of 
twelve R.C. blocks, 2 ft. by 2 ft. by 2 ft. 6in., 
with a sinking in each | ft. 9in. deep, and in 
diameter } in. larger than the ledge of the posts. 
After the trusses are erected and stayed, the legs 
are grouted into the foundation blocks, 

Waxts.—The walls are 6 in. in thickness, in- 
cluding a 2in. cavity. The walls consist of an 
external slab of impervious concrete the full 
height from plinth beam to stringer beam, and 
fit into a rebate and groove. The slabs are re- 
inforced with drawn-steel wire, which projects 
1} in. from the edges in the form of staples ; the 
reinforcement from one member overlaps that 
of the adjacent member and is laced trans- 
versely with wire or hooping. The internal 
slabs are made of breeze, clinker or chalk con- 
crete, 2in. in thickness, the joints being cast 
in situ. The internal and external slabs are 
connected by nibs projecting 2in. from the 
cavity side b Biwe slabs, from which projects 
a galvanised-wire tie. 

FLoors.—The floors consist of pre-cast R.Ca 
slabs with inverted nails cast in them for 
securing 3in. by 1} in. battens, which act as 
flooring joists, to which the boards are nailed as 
usual, 

VENTILATION OF FLOORS.—The ground floor 
is ventilated by allowing a space of 4 in. between 
the edges of the R.C. flooring slabs. 

Hovses ov Two Srorirs.—Six trusses form 
the frame of walls and roof of a pair of cottages. 
The connection between the upper floor trusses 
and stringer beams consist of cogged joints 
grouted in with cement. The first truss erected 
is stayed with an iron or steel diagonal brace, 
the remainder of the trusses are linked to the 
first truss erected. The upper story or any part 
thereof may overhang the lower. 

Roors.—The roofs are covered with re* 
i nforced concrete slabs 8 ft. by 3 ft. by 2ft. 3 in., 
waterproofed with super-cement and coloured. 
The lower range of roofing slabs are cast with 
eaves, edge upturned to form a gutter, the bed 
of which is of super-cement laid to falls. 

CuimNeys.—The chimneys consist of large 
blocks of concrete with earthenware pipes 
imbedded in them to form flues. 

With good organisation, efficient manage- 
ment, portable concrete mixing machines and 
derrick cranes, as on our large public works con- 
tracts, the required houses can be produced by 
ex-Service men without any previous experience 
of old-time building methods ; very few skilled 
men are needed. 


_ 


The Height of Ceilings. 

Mr.: Munro (Secretary for Scotland) stated 
in Parliament last week that representations 
had been received from various local authorities 
asking for discretionary power to increase the 
height of ceilings in houses erected under the 
Housing Acts, and that the extra cost should 
be allowed to rank for the Government grant. 
The Government had carefully considered the 
point, and found that there was not sufficient 
reason to justify the great additional cost 





‘involved, either on hygienic or other grounds, 


and he could not, therefore, vary the Regulation, 


Director of Production for Housing. 

The Minister of Health has appointed Mr. 
Stephen Easten to act as Director of Production 
in the Housing Department of the Ministry. 
Mr. Easten will advise and assist the Ministry 
upon questions relating to the supply of labour 
and ials, and upon other matters designed 
to facilitate the erection of houses for which 
contracts have already been approved. Mr. 
Easten is Chairman of the National Federation 
of Building Trades’ Em rs, and of the 
North Centre Conciliation and is a 
member of the Newcastle Corporation. 
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HOUSINGS|AND TOWN-PLANNING §NOTES, 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. $F * 


During the week ended March 27, tenders were 
submitted to the Ministry of Health for 4,635 
houses. Tenders for 3,325 were approved, 
bringing the total number of houses in tenders 
submitted to 98,246 and in tenders approved to 
88,326. By the end of February, the Valuation 
Department of the Inland Revenue had com- 
pleted negotiations for the purchase of land on 
behalf of the local authorities in 2,610 cases, 
relative to an area 0” 13,707 acres. The price 
asked for this land, or to which local authorities 
had provisionally agreed, was £3,556,039, an 
average of £259 per acre. The total finally 
agreed to be paid was £2,553,608, an average of 
£186 per acre. The reduction effected was of 
£1,002,431, an average of £73 per acre. Details 
of local authorities’ schemes dealt with during 
the week are as follows :— 


Building Sites. 


Schemes Submitted.—The number of schemes 
submitted was 101, bringing the total to 9,226 
(61,750 acres). Larger schemes are as follows :— 

URBAN. ACRES. 

Macclesfield .. 37.00 

Bridlington .. 25.38 

Lambeth 22.00 

Ryton (2 sites) 10.22 

RvugaDr ACRES. 

Carmarthen (15 sites): 45.11 

Scarborough (7) 21.01 

Chester-le-Street 17.67 

Devizes ne is 11.55 

Chipping Sodbury .. ‘ .. 10.00 

Schemes Approved.—The number of schemes 
approved was 169, bringing the total to 5,378 
(42,509 acres). Larger schemes newly-approved 
are as follows :— 

ACRES 
99 .90 
90 .00 
24.75 
19.89 
15.08 
14.56 

ACRES. 
40.74 
25.53 
12,50 
12.17 
11,25 
10.33 
10.00 


URBAN. 
Grays Thurrock .., i 
Scunthorpe and Frodingham 
Hinckley... are ee 
Brownhills 
Wells 
Havant 


RURAL. 
Chester-le-Street (2 sites). . 
Hartley Wintney (3) 
Morpeth # 
Campden 
Barnet 
Pewsey 
Sedgefield 


Lay-outs. 


Schemes Submitted.—116 schemes were suke 
mitted by 62 local authorities, bringing the total 
to 3,356. New schemes are as follows :— 

Urnpan.—Adlington, Barnsley, Bedwas and 
Machen, Benfieldside, Bradford, Conway, 
Guiseley, Newport (I. of W.), Richmond, Small- 
thorne, Sowerby Bridge, Sutton Coldfield, Tam- 
worth, Waltham Holy Cross, Wombwell, 
Worcester. 

RuraL.—Auckland, Axminster, Blything, 
Braintree, Buckingham, Castle Donington, 
Castle Ward, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Chepstow, 
Chesterton, Church Stretton, Clutton, Culham, 
E. Westmorland, Eaton Bray, Ely, Escrick, 
Farnham, Glanford Brigg, Godstone, Lexden 
and Winstree, Llandaff and Dinas Powis, Lleyn, 
Loddon and Clavering, Midhurst, Newbury, 
Ogwen, Oswestry, Reigate, Ringwood, Rother- 
ham, Sevenoaks, Shepton Mallet, Sibsey, Soli- 
hull, Spilsby, Stanstead, Tendring, Tenterden, 
Thakeham, Thedwastre, Watford, Wem, West- 
bourne. Country Covncis.—Southampton, 
Surrey. 

Schemes A pproved.—The following 74 schemes 
were approved, bringing the total to 2,762 :— 

Urnsay. — Adlington, Barrow-in- Furness, 
Felixstowe, Guiseley, Hanwell, Leiston-cum- 
Sizewell, Newton Abbot, Oadley, Padstow, Red- 
car, Scarborough, Smallthorne, Stretford, Sutton 


Coldfield, Tamworth, Tanfield, Walthan Holy 
Cross, Watchet, Wealdstone, Wo: ; 
Rurat.—Basford, Blaby, Blackburn, Blyth. 
ing, Bourne, Braintree, Buckingham, Castle 
Donington, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Chesterton, 
Church Streton, Culham, Eaton Bray. Escrick, 
Hayfield, Hoo, Loddon and Clavering, New bury, 
Oswestry, Sibsey, Shepton Mallet, Solihull, 
Tendring, Uxbridge, Wem. 
—Southampton. 


House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Schemes repre senting 
4,006 houses were submitted. The total number 
of schemes submitted by local authorities now 
represents 168,358 houses. The new schemes 
are as follows :— 

URBAN :—Batley, 179 houses; Bradford, 20 : 
Brighouse, 16; Builth Wells, 24 ; Cheshunt, |4; 
Chorley, 53 ; Cleethorpes, 136; Felixstowe, 14; 
Gateshead, 202; Godmanchester, 8 ; Guiseley, 
12; Hampton, 82; Highbridge, 20 ; Maidstone, 
140; Midgley, 12; Newport (I. of W.), 66; 
Oldbury, 60; Raunds, 40; St. Ives, 50; St. 
Neots, 25; Smallthorne, 64; Standish-with- 
Langtree, 57 ; Stretderd, 253 ; Sutton Coldfield, 
30; Willington, 80 ; Wombwell, 61; Yiewsley. 

Rurat.—Abingdon, 8 houses ; Axbridge, 10; 
Barnet, 16; Beaminster, 6; Blything, 4; 
Bradfield, 22; Braintree, 20; Buckingham, |6; 
Cardigan, 24; Cerne, 6; Chepstow, 74; 
Chester, 36; Chesterton, 4; Chipping Sodbury, 
10; Church Stretton, 38; Clutton, 40; Con- 
way, 16; Cricklade and Wootton Bassett, 4; 
Devizes, 10; East Westmorland, 2; Eaton 
Bray, 20; Ely, 2; Epping, 10; Escrick, 6; 
Farnham, 32; Glanford Brigg, 16; Godstone, 
16; Hayfield, 22; Hemsworth, 172; Henley, 
4; Ketton, 62; Lichfield, 14; Lleyn, 44; 
Loddon and Clavering, 10; Marlborough, 4; 
Midhurst, 4; Newbury, 6; Ogwen, 10; 
Oswestry, 62; Pontefract, 1,156 ; Reigate, 16 ; 
Sevenoaks, 12; Stanstead, 26; Steyning East, 
6; Tendring, 16; Tenterden, 74; Wem, 30; 
Westbourne, 6; West Lancashire, 8; Woking- 
ham, 16; Yeovil, 12. County CovnciLs.— 
Southampton, 4; Surrey 24. 

Schemes Approved.—Schemes representing 
4,316 houses were approved. The total number 
of local authorities’ schemes now approved 
represents 157,118 houses. 

Unpan.—Barnsley, 76 houses; Barrow-in- 
Furness, 8; Batley, 179; Brighouse, 16; 
Builth Wells, 24; Cheshunt, 14; Cleethorpes, 
136; Godmanchester, 8; (Guiseley, 12; 
Hampton, 82; Hanwell, 131; Hessle, 54; 
Highbridge, 20; Leiston-cum-Sizewell, 136; 
Littlehampton, 66; Maidstone, 140; Midgley, 
12; Northampton, 26; Northwich, -; 
Oadby, 28; Oldbury, 60; Otley, 86; Raunds, 
40; St. Ives, 50; St. Neots, 25; Smallthorne, 
64; Stretford, 253; Sutton Coldfield, oa 
Thornaby-on-Tees, 69; Turton, 56; Wom 
well, 61, 

Rurat.—Axbridge, 10 houses ; ' 
Braintree, 20; Buckingham, 14; — 
Chester, 36 ; Chesterton, 4; Chipping ages 
10; Church Stretton, 38; Cricklade ar 
Wootton Bassett, 4; Culham, 4; Dartford, 
110 ; Eaton Bray, 10; Epping, 12; rag 
Gloucester, 6; Hayfield, 22 ; Hemsworth, aa 
Hollingbourne, 12; Hoo, 16; Ketton, ©: 
Lichfield, 14; Loddon oy ee 4 

riborough, 6; Newbury, 8; Oswestry, ®-' 
— one wg 1,156 ; Romford. 156 ; a 
12; Tenterden, 62; Uxbridge, 32; W — 
ford, 8;1 Wem, 30; Yeovil, 10. ao 
Councits.—Huntingdon, 4; Southampto?, ™ 


ester 


County Cor NCILs 


/ 


Blything, 4; 
y 6; 


The Housing Subsidy. a 
Scottish Board of Health has issue ; 
saul . detailing the conditions under whi . 
the housing subsidy in Scotland is granted = 
the procedure to be followed by loca! auth = 
and others claiming the grant. The pam? 


r : 95. George 
(price 3d. net) is published at 125, 
street, Edinburgh. 
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THE HEAT TRANSMISSION OF BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Tas was the subject of an interesting 
bulletin issued recently by the University of 
Illinois. The object of the inquiry was to 
determine the co-efficients: of heat transmission 
of standard building materials for exterior 
walls under conditions similar to those found 
in actual practice. Heat transmission tests 
previously made have generally been confined 
to small specimens, causing the data secured 
to prove unsatisfactory. aa 

The co-efficients of heat transmission for a 
simple or compound wall or other part of a 
building, such as @ floor or roof, can be com- 
eeted if the surface co-efficients and co-efficients 
of conductivity are known for both still and 
moving air conditions for the materials used. 
These co-efficients should be determined on fu! 
size walls, and for the temperature ranges 
usually encountered. An analysis of the 
process by which heat transmission takes place 
through an ordinary wall shows that heat passes 
through a wall by conduction, provided the 
temperature on one side of the wall is higher 
than that on the other. The co-efficient of 
conductivity varies with the material of the 
wall, and this co-efficient is practically constant 
for any given material in the wall for the 
ranges of temperature usually found in heated 
buildings, but is not so constant for higher 
temperatures. 

Generally, the amount of heat transferred 
is independent of the actual temperatures 
of the two surfaces of the wall, and depends 
only upon the difference in temperature. 
Heat also affects the surface of a wall both 
by radiation and by convection, that is, from 
objects and from moving air, provided they are 
at a higher temperature than the surface of the 
wall 


The amount of heat transferred by convection 
or air movement depends upon (a) the form 
and arrangement of the surface, but is indepen- 
dent of the nature of the surface; (5) some 
power of the velocity of flow over the surface ; 
and (c) the difference in temperature between 
the surface and the surrounding air. The 
difference in temperature between wall and air 
occurs within a very thin layer,or film of air 
very close to the surface. 

There are several methods~employed for 
taking heat transmission tests. 

The ice-box method has a metal box contain- 
ing ice, the box being placed inside and touching 
the material to be tested. In this case the tem- 
perature of the melting ice and the outside 
temperature are known, and the factor of 
heat transmission is readily obtainable. 

In the oil-box method,a metal box is covered 
with material to be tested. Oil is placed insile 
the box and kept at the desired temperature 
by an electric heater immersed in the oil. In 
this case, the range of temperature can be 
much greater than in the case of the ice box. 

In the cold air box method, ajar of cracked ice 
is hung inside the testing box, the melting of the 
ice inside the jar maintaining a low temperature 
inside the box compared with the air tem- 
perature outside. 

The test box for the ho! air lox method 
s made entirely of the material to be tested, 
and the heat is supplied by a Tesistance coil 


inside the walls. 

The flat or hot method consists of an 
electric grid, which is made of resistance wire 
placed between asbestos sheets. The material 
to be tested is placed on both sides of the 
grid and in contact with it. Outside the 
test material are placed two hollow, flat plates 
kept at constant temperature by water circu- 
lation. When the water-cooled — are 
used, only the conductivity can be , 
and without them the outside surface co- 
efficient may also be obtained. In neither 
case can the transmission co-efficient of air 
to air be obtained. 


Full size specimens were used in the ex- 
periments, and the hot-air box method of 
testing was selected. In each case the box 
was built of the material to be tested, and in 
order to get good convection conditions the 
box was made of a height about that of an 
ordinary room, and in order that the air could 
circulate all round the box it was supported 
above the floor on small piers. (See Fig. 1.) 
The heating element inside the box was a 
resistance coil, helically wound with increasing 
pitch from bottom to top, resting on a wooden 
support. It was found that this produced 
@ condition similar to that of an ordinary 
room, that is, the air was hotter towards the 
ceiling than at the floor line. A voltmeter 
across the terminals of the resistance heating 
coil, an ammeter in the line, and a water 
resistance box or rheostat to control the current, 
eonstituted the apparatus necessary to control 
and determine the heat put into the box, 
all electrical instruments being calibrated. 
Air and surface temperatures were measured 
with mercury thermometers and thermo- 
couples, or with thermocouples alone. The 
thermometers were also carefully calibrated, 

For the moving air tests a hood covering the 
test box was provided, with a 24 in. diameter 
duct, 31 ft. long, delivering air to the top of the 
hood (see Fig. 2). The air was forced through 
the air duct and over the box by means of a fan 
at the end of the air duct. A variable-speed 
direct-current motor provided the power for the 
fan, and varied the velocity of the air passing 
through the duct. A Pitot tube and a 
piezometer ring were used to determine the 
quantity of air discharged by the fan, and con- 
sequently the velocity of air over the surface of 
the test box below the hood. The mean velocity 
of the air in the duct being known, together with 
the relative areas of the duct and the space 
between the test column and the surrounding 
hood, the velocity of the air over the surface of 
the test box could readily be determined. 

Tests were made of the heat transmission 
through the various walls, as given below, and 
the following co-efficients of heat transmission 
were obtained. In these cases ( is the co- 
efficient for solid walls, the conductivity in 
B.T. units of 1 sq. ft. of wall surface per hour, 
per degree of difference between the inside and 
outside surface temperatures, per inch in thick- 
ness of the material tested; whilst for walls 


* made of other than solid materials, the value of 


Cfis given for the actual thickness of the hollow 
walls tested. K is the surface co-efficient for 


still air conditions, and is in B.T.U. square 
foot of surface per hour, per degree of dit difference 
between the surface temperature and the tem- 
perature of the air in contact with it. 

Material No. | was a brick wall 3.79 in. thick, 
weighing 131.9 Ib. per cub. ft. In this case, 
(= 4.00, and K= 1.40, 

No. 2 was « wall of concrete havingsa 1: 2:4 
mixture, a thickness of 3.19 in., and a weight of 
139.7 Ib. per cub. ft. Here C=8.30, and 
K= 1.30. 

No. 3 was wood (fir) with one surface finished, 
the thickness being 1.06 in., and weight 33.37 Ib. 
per cub. ft. In this test C= 1.00, and K= 1.40. 

No. 4 was a test of cork-board, having « 
thickness of 2.03 in. and a weight per cub, ft. of 
9.74 lb. Here C= 0.32, and K= 1.25. 

No. 5 was magnesia board, having a thickness 
of 1.55 in., and a weight of 13.5 Ib. per cub. ft. 
Here C= 0.50, and K= 1.45. 

No. 6 was a single pane of glass in a wood 
frame, 91.4 per cent, of the test area being of 
glass, which +had a thickness of 0.085 in. and 
weight of 141.11b. per cub. ft. In this case 
C= 2.06, and K= 2.00. 

No. 7 was a wall of 2 in. tile, with } in. plaster 
on both surfaces, the thickness of tile being 
2.02 in. and weight 119.9 lb. per cub. ft. Here 
C= 1.00, but in this case the value is for the full 
thickness and not per inch of thickness, and 
K= 1.10, 

No. 8 was for 4 in. tile Oe ere: } in. thick on 
both surfaces, the actual thickness being 3.84 in., 
and weight 127 lb. per cub. ft. Here C= 0.60, 
again for the full thickness, and K= 1.10. 

No. 9 was for 6 in. tile plastered } in. thick on 
both sides, the actual thickness being 6.77 in., 
and weight 124.3 lb. per cub. ft. Here C= 0.47, 
again for the full thickness, and K= 1.10. 

No. 10 was an asbestos board, | in. thick, and 
weighing 20.42 lb. per cub. ft. Here C= 0.50, 
and K= F60. 

No. 11 was a wall composed of 60 sheets of 
asbestos, each ,, in. thick, but the whole 
measuring 1.lin. in thickness. The weight of 
the wall was 48.25 lb. per cub. ft. In this case 
C= 0.30, and K= 1.40. 

No. 12 consisted of double glass with } in. air 
space between the sheets, the area of glass being 
69.3 per cent. of the total area tested, and the 
glass weighing 141.1 lb. per cub. ft. Here 
C= 1.50, the value being for the total thickness 
and not for inch of thickness, and K= 2.00. 

The moving air teste produced results quite 
different from the above results made under the 
still air conditions. Air moving over the outside 
of the walls causes the outside temperatures of 
the walls more nearly to approach, those of the 
outside air, and the greater the velocity the 
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The effect of variations in the relative Wales "It must be understood that, while every endeavour ts made to engure ascuracy, we caunc: oe supeman 
humidity {of {air‘on surface co-efficients was also Ser ervese that say eneuE 2" - —- 
tested, it being found that the increase in " : Brick Faw 
humidity has no appreciable effect on the out- Masons. le bi wee 
side oa en co-efficient for brick, and although bourers tourer 
in the case of wood some increase is apparent, ; Rar oe = 
yet generally the effect is practically negligible. ist at. 1/65 

The effect of air spaces on the transmission of 4 ferington ; at 
heat through walls is of importance, the heat Ashton-under-Lyne yee i 1 uf He 175 Ie’ 
being transferred facross an air space}jby % (4s 0H 
means of heat transfer, radiation, convec- parry 1/% 1/98 A 5 1185 1/64 
tion and conduction. @It is found that with a Bath 1/ 1/33 1 1 / 1/5 
large drop in temperature between the two walls He i He HY 5 i si 
containing the air space the circulation of the 10s) 1/ ie 
air is more rapid, and the convection loss will be 1/8} 
greater than with[a smaller drop between the 
two walls. The effect of an air vacuum in the ST 
space is not appreciable until a very high ; I 1/6§ 1 1 | 1/348 
vacuum is reached, a 29.96 in. vacuum having <a i ; ; : nt 
little effect on the Joss by convection, which i / 1/34 
depends on the velocity of the circulation of the 1/85 
air, which again varies with the temperature 
difference of the two containing walls. gj 

The radiation factor is not of great im- 
portance in air spaces for the lower temperature 
differences. But since the value is proportional 
to the fourth powers of the absolute tempera- 
tures of the two surfaces enclosing the air space, 
the radiation loss increases rapidly with the 
temperatures of the two surfaces, although the 
difference between these surfaces remains con- 
stant. In the case of the lower temperatures, 
an air space may thus be as effective as a heat 
insulator as @ solid insulating material, but not 
at the higher temperatures, when a solid in- 
sulator is preferable. It is stated that air spaces 
greater than # in. width give no additional value 
for heat insulating purposes. 
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MORTGAGES UNDER 3 THE 
INCREASE OF RENT ACT. 


A seRious point was raised in the caseJre 
Dunn’s Application (Times, March 12), regard- 
ing mortgages under the Increase of Rent and 
Mortgage Interest (War Restrictions) Act. 

A trustee had invested certain trust funds 
in a mortgage on two freehold houses at 
Aldershot, one of which was within the Act 
and the other outside it. The trust property 
had to be distributed and, the trustee desiring 
to call in the mortgage debt, the point was 
raised whether under section 1 subs. (4) Of the 
Act of 1915 he was precluded froth doing so, 
as the interest was being paid, and the special 
grounds for relief in that subsection had no 
application. By section 2, subs. (4), the Act 
is made to apply “to every mortgage where 
the mortgaged property consists of or comprises 
one or more dwelling houses to which this Act 
applies,” and the Court held that where the 
mortgage included a dwelling house to which 
the Act applied then the mortgagee was pre- 
eluded from enforcing his security. 

This is surely a point to be considered by the 
Legislature, for it amounts te this: that if a 
mortgage on dwelling houses (however many 
there may be and whatever their rent and 
rateable value) includes one dwelling house 
within the Act, then the security is unenforce- 
able. We say a mortgage on dwelling houses 
advisedly, for there is a provision in section 2, 
subs. (4), where other land is included, for the 
subs. provides that the Act shall not apply 
“to any mortgage comprising one or more 
dwelling houses to which this Act applies 
and other land if the rateable value of such 
dwelling houses is less than one-tenth of the 
rateable value of the whole of the land com- 
prised in the mortgage.” 

Many eee do not include other land, 
and although the bulk’of the property mortgaged 
may be made up of houses of high rental and 
rateable value, one small house or cottage 
may well be included, and “if that be the case 
the decision now given shows that the 
cannot be oe There areTmany other 
points in extraordinary legislation whi 
cannot be realised! . 
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LAW REPORTS. 


Workmen's Compensation : The Need for 
Amendment. 


In our issue for May 23, 1919, we commented 
two decisions-under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, viz., Bell v. Armstong, Whitworth 
& Co. and Redfern v. Armstrong, Whitworth & 
(Qo. The two accidents happened to employees 
employed on quite different works of the em- 
ployers, but in both cases the accidents hap- 
‘ed in meal times. In Oa SE. also, the 
had supplied a dining- or canteen to 
which cnguoyets could, if they so desired, 
resort to take their meals, and in each case to 
reach the dining-hall the works had to be left and 
a section of the street had to be traversed. In 
the firet case, a woman going to the canteen was 
knocked down and killed in crossing the street ; 
but in the second case the woman, having 
finished her meal, was going down the stairs of 
the premises in which the dining-hall was 
situated on her way to return to work when she 
slipped and broke her ankle. The woman in the 
first case was held by the Court of Appeal not to 
have met with the accident “ arising out of and 
in the course of her employment,” but in the 
second case the Court of Appeal held that the 
accident had arisen “ out of and in the course of 
the employment.” This latter case has been 
carried to the House of Lords, and the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal has been affirmed by a 
majority of three to two. 

We pointed out that the two decisions taken 
together showed that the Act as administered 
worked inequitably to employees, for there was 
no principle upon which compensation could be 
withheld in the first case and awarded in the 
second. Lord Finlay and Lord Dunedin, who 
were in the minority in the House of Lords, 
would have placed the two cases on the same 
footing, that is to say, as the employee was not 
on the premises in question to perform any part 
of her duty to her employers they would have 
treated her, as was the applicant in Bell’s case, 
as having met with an accident not “arising out 
of and in the course of her employment,” and 
such a finding would have applied to the two 
cases a principle that could easily be understood 
andapplied in othercases. But the majority held 
that as at the time of the accident the woman 
was actually proceeding to her work and was 
upon the employer’s premises, she was within 
the Act. Lord Wrenbury, however, although 
joining in this opinion, is reported as having said 
that he had long since abandoned the hope of 
deciding any case upon the words “ arising out 
of and in the course of the employment ” upon 
grounds satisfactory to himself or convincing to 
others. The two decisions, therefore, remain as 
illustrating the glaring inequalities of the Act, 
which calls for amendment. 

Lord Wrenbury referred to the steps being 
3 very slippery,” but, of course, this fact had 

ing to do with his judgment, as neither 
locality nor negligence enter into the Workmen's 
Compensation Act. The accident has to occur 
out of and in the course of the employment,” 
and if a man happens to be on his employers’ 
premises and meets with an accident from some 
defect in the premises, he may have his remedy 
st common law, although under the circum- 
stances he is outside the Compensation Act. 
Similarly he may be miles away from the em- 
ployers’ premises and yet be entitled to com- 
pensation if he meets with an accident when 
performing his duty to the employer. 
A clear definition of what is intended by “ out 
of and in the course of the employment” is 
needed, and some other form of words should be 
oe pos the Act. If the view of the 
ainority in this case had vailed, some prin- 
tiple would have been snotided upon which 
utrators could act and direct themselves, but 
“it is the distinction between these two cases 
offers no principle, and each ease will be de- 
cided with the same difference of opinion in the 
ators as WAS ex by the Law Lords 
Sym Appeal. the majority of whom supported 
decision of the arbitrator on the that 


was evidence to support it. question 
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seems capable of soletion if the guiding fact to 
ve considered is simply whether Fea awd “ 
within the scope of his employment and further. 
ing his employer’s interests or performing some 
duty for him. These two women were practically 
in identical] positions as regards the employer's 
work, yet the fact that one of them happened to 
be on premises in the control of the employers : 
altho that fact is not essential to the test 
ap by the Act, has led to one being taken 
and the other left. 


Breach of Contract. 

Aw award has been made in favour of Messrs. 
Chandler Bros., road contractors, of Man- 
chester, against the Welsh Garden Cities, Ltd., 
of Cardiff, in the arbitration heard at the 
Surveyors’ Institution, Westminster, in Decem- 
ber last, by Major Harry Barnes, MP., 
F.R.1.B.A., F.S.I. The arbitration arose out 
of differences in respect to a contract for 
carrying out certain work at Stocksbridge, 
near Sheffield, and the arbitrator has awarded 
Messrs. Chandler Bros. £2,149 19s. 9d. in 
settlement of their claim, or, alternatively, 
for £1,999 19s. 9d. in the event of a legal point 
in which he has decided in their favour being 
held to be wrongly so decided. 

The case for the claimants showed that in 
1917 Messrs. S. Fox were erecting 280 to 300 
cottages for their workmen at Stocksbridge, 
near Sheffield, and entered into a contract with 
the Welsh Garden Cities, Ltd., to carry out 
this work. Respondents sub-let the contract 
for building the cottages to Messrs. Jones & Co., 
of Cardiff, and Messrs. Chandler, of Manchester, 
were brought in to carry out certain excavation 
work for road making. This work proceeded 
satisfactorily, and in October, 1917, a contract 
was entered into for metalling, curbing, and 
channelling the roads. In the contract it was 
agreed that the respondents should provide 
a crusher to crush the road material, that they 
should deliver slag for the roads by the side of 
the crusher, and that the slag and crushed 
material should be carried by winch and trucks 
provided by respondents to the various roads. 
Claimants’ case was that it was the neglect 
to provide these things that the differences 
resulting in the arbitration had arisen. 

In his award the arbitrator found that the 
claimants completed the major portion of the 
work in a workmanlike manner, and that the 
respondents broke the contract and prevented 
the claimants completing the work by failing 
to provide and fix the stone crusher and deliver 
the slag as provided by the contract. ; 
by instructing another contractor to undertake 
@ portion of the work which claimants had 
contracted to perform ; and by failing to afford 
claimants facilities to proceed with the work. 
He found that claimants were justified in 

leaving the work. 
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New Capital Issue. 


The Fireproof Wood (Oxylene) Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., invites subscriptions for an issue of 
50,000 £1 shares at par; the total issue is for 
100,000 shares, of which 50,000 are being taken 
up by the directors. The company has been 
formed principally for the purpose of es 
from the Timber Fireproofing Co., Ltd. (whic 
is the parent company) the night to have wood 
treated by that company’s “ Oxylene ” process 
of fireproofing. The company will, in addition 
to undertaking the construction and fitting of 
fireproof wooden houses and buildings, manu- 
facture and supply fireproofed building timber, 
joinery work, and wooden fitments. The 
company has to purchase from the 
Timber Fire rs Ltd., about 2 acres 
of freehold End at Market Bosworth, at the 
price of £600, upon which land the company 

poses to erect works equipped with up-to- 
Rate joinery and woodworki i , 
The directors have secured services of 
Mr. A. C. Hunt as ag sg Adviser ya 
Manager; Mr. Hunt was for many years 
architect to Cadbury Bros., Ltd., of Bournville. 
The subscription list closes on April 20. 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


139,011.—J. C. de Jong: Greenhouses and 
horticultural frames. 

139,016.-W. Gallagher and J. Crompton: 
Boiler and like furnaces. 

139,046.—T. R. McDowall: Glazing bars. 

139,07 1.—H. Morris, Ltd., W. H. Purnell ead 
J. A. Butterworth: Portable jib cranes. 

139,075.—J. C. Ambrose C. B. Mathews : 
Blocks for encasing flanged girders. 

139,083.—J. W. Brockman, H. Greaves and 
H. 8. Parker: Tanks and cisterns. 

139,105.—G. Erne: Door-locks. 

139,112.—W. J. Bennett: Tiles, blocks, 
and similar objects for covering walls and floors. 

139, 118.—H. Hodges: Ladders. 

117,605.—F. Hartner : Process for the 
manufacture of a mortar forming material from 
anhydrite. 

139,262.—E. A. Smith and A. Gaunt: Sash- 
line securing devices for sliding windows. 

139,267.—A. C. Ionides: Heat treatment of 
bricks and pottery. 

139,294.—T. E. Hardy: Stanchions and 
beams for use in the construction of hollow- 
walled buildings. 

139,314.—F. E. Walker and J. R. Betts: 
Method of and apparatus for lining pit shafte, 
underground roadways, tunnels, arches, &c. 

139,352.—W. G. Clark and C. H. Brough : 
Safety grip for control rope of lifts 

139,360.—E. G. Hinkins: Tool handles. 

* All these Payee are now in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them may be 
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JTRADE NEWS. 


The old-established business of Geo, Munday 
& Sons, which has been carried on by Mr. H. G. 
Searle since October, 1917, has been converted 
into a private limited company. Mr. Searle will 
continue as managing director, associated on 
the board with Mr. G. L. Nash and Mr. J. A. 
Brown, both of whom have been with the firm 
for many years; Mr. J. R. Hickman has 
also been invited to join them. 

Messrs. Young & Marten, Ltd., of Caledonian 
Works, Stratford, E., inform us that they are 
now in @ position to give quick delivery of leaded 
lights and stained glass. 


ao—_* 
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The Supply of Timber. 


In reply to a question in the House of 
Commons last week, Mr. Bridgeman, on behalf 
of the Board of Trade, said that all stocks 
of timber held by the Government were dis- 
posed of to merchants. Control of the trade 
having been relinquished as from March 31, 
1919, the Board of Trade had no power to 
control the price. 


The Gattie Transport System. 

The New Transport Co., Ltd, has issued 
a pamphlet giving the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee which investigated Mr. W. A. 
Gattie’s proposals for improving the method 
of handling goods and traffic, together with an 
“ analytical reply” thereto by the Company. 
In a foreword, the Company submits that the 
reply shows that “the Committee’s Report 
is against the weight of evidence, and that it 
should not be accepted.” The pamphlet is to 
be presented to Parliament. 


Archangel Timber. 

, In reply to a question in the House of Com- 
mons last week, Mtr. Bridgeman (Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade) said that 
during the season 1919 no timber from Areb- 
angel or the White Sea area was sold by the 
Government before it was shipped. For the 
as the porte did not o until June. es 
tions were now vain with « view dis- 

ing of the whole of the Government's holding 


during 1920. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS AND QTHER WORKS.® [.202%.2) 226.0% 2.) oesioa 
Im these lists care is taken to ensure the accuracy of the information given, bot it may fers alterations and additi ns,'94, Balmoral-roen 


occasionally happen that, eee cage mtn gee owners taking the responsibility of OssETT.—P1 3e 
ore plans are finally y the local authorities, ‘pro ator ag ry ty Sp of Hawthorne Villa, on 
pabtisedon, have bees Ab jans.—T.C. tor Town Council ; U.D.C. for Smith: "non ot eee road, for 


Orban District Council ; . for Raral District uncil; £.C. for Education Committee Oldroyd; carbonising pl rows 
B.G. for Board of Guardians jams; L.C.C. for Lendon County Council; B.C, for Borough Councils i Allen Cas bungaiow ie 
> Pump House, at Ings 


and P.©, for cil. 
Parish Coan EE WERMEE  ENS Mitchel” & Co., Ltd.; motor ga 
House, for Mr. R. Smith; weaving 


Bara.—Pians approved: Allerations, 7, Stalil- at the Waterworks, a local enquiry has been held by for Messrs. Mitchell & Go. Li 
. ¢ _. a 
street 19, Pack street sheds, Cat-lane ; an inspector of the ‘Ministry Uf Health. There was shop, _Dewsbury-road, for Mr 
ve: no opposition to the proposal. extension to Warneford-avenue for 
DUDLEY.—Plans passed by T.C.: Mr. 8. A. Webb, & Moorhouse, 
Sanitary conveniences, &c., 29, Sintesteboent Dudley ; PLYMOUTH.— Plans passed 
Mr. A. Harley, motor rage, 36, Vicar-street, Dudley; cafe, 18 Lockyer-street; Mr. H 
Messrs. Johnson & aldock, ‘two dwelling houses, of Waverley Hotel, Millbay-road 
Blackacre- road, Dudley Messrs. the 8 opshire alterations, 19, Greenbank-avenus T 
Worcestershire and Staifordshire Electric Co., work- Brewery Co., addition to scullery, Laira 
shop, Bull-street, Dudley; Mr. G. Moore, alterations W.- Cooper, new shed, carriage work 
to Temperance institute, High-street, Dudley; Mr. Mr. C. T. Young, garage, store, &c, ( 
C. H. Maurice, new shop front, 185, High-street, North-street ; Mr. Ellis, addition to hous 
Dudley; the Dude Corporation Housing Committee, street, St. Budeaux, Devonport } 
six houses / ed hill, Dudle 100 dwelling houses, operative Society, Lid., wagon shed, Rad: 
Siter'e weit a *; he Dudley Co oration alterations, 34-36, Morley-street, and 1, York-stree 
Hous Committee, 30 he ~ iy alford- Mr. J. H. Lillicrap, garage and store, rear of 24 Mutiey 
street, Dudley ; Messrs. & Sons, ean Plain ; Mr. J. B. James, office and caretaker’s uarters 
85, , High-street, Dudley ; Mr. H.W. Field, outbuildings, Richmond Walk ; 
, Stourbridge-road, Da ; Mr Simeen Jewkes, ROTHERHAM.—-Plans passed: Messrs. Mappi 
alterations to operty. Trinity-road, ee Mr. Masbro’ Old Brewery, Ltd., Corporation-street Mho ck 
’ . Archibald ; H. Smith, additions to house, Hill-street therton, of business premises, &c., and cask washi ng shed 
Portman = 3 Dudley ; Messrs. J. Chilton & Co., aww Ry to motor Messrs. J. J. Habershon & Sons, Holmes Rolling Mills 
; “Alma Hygienic Lau garage, Wellington-road, Dudley ; Mr. T. Butler, structural steel-framed building; Mesars Wragg 4 
alterations and additions, motor garage, Cradley-road, Netherton, Dudley; Biggin, Ltd., Armer-street, one storey building 
“Poote-hil, for the Grosvenor Messrs. Appleton & Co., Ltd., factory and offices, 28, Worksop & Retford Brewery Co., Ltd ( 
send oe ee noma, Ltd. ; store rear of 129, Alma- Porter- street, Dudley ; Messrs. T. W. Adshead & Sons, street, additions; Mr. F. Beaumont I 
motor house, M. Lockyer ; ’ additions to house and Ltd., extension to works, Vauxhall-street, Dudley; bungalow; Mr. Thos. Cartwright, Cotte: 
: Montague-road, for Messrs. x. & KE. Messrs. J. Hanson & Sons, cart shed and office dweling-house; Mr. A. Guest, Ramsden-r 
-road, for Mr. J. ‘kins: The Inhedge; Messrs. Builder & Son, alterations to semi- = tached qwelling houses; Rotherha 
be rma ro or the warehouse, King-street. oo. 8 Leonard’s-road, pair semi-detache 
~ eliance DURHAM.—-It was reported at the last meeting of voy Imperial Steam Laundry ( 
Laundry nary” Pally ead, Mor Mr. J. Neale; additions, the R.D.C. that Messrs. Bell Bros., colliery owners = mess room, kitchen and office; Mr aterhouse, 
Hayes-a: en motor house, 8, proposed to erect 50 houses at Tursdale. The plans Rawmarsh-road, tripe purveyor’s premises f 
avenue hr laces, ior C. 6. Tent our hownen, eteters” Were passed. Price & Son, 12, Princess-street, extension to wor 
pt. B. J house, Newstead-road, Essex.—The Small Holdings Committee recom- room; Messrs. Smith Bros., Vicarage-lane, sanitary 
i Cent. haere py kk. Newstead-road, for mend the erectionof cottages at the following places: improvements ; 
ey. Berkeley- road, for Mr. W. Sturricks Farm, Great Bentley, four cottages; Enfield SALFORD.—Plans passed: construction of—Garage 
Lawrence bo <i Mtg Ra for Messrs. Farm, Boxted 1 cottage ; Grays Mill Land, Kelvedon, Ellor-street and Biack Ditch, Pendleton ; motor garage, 
Mr. A ween wo house Catherine’ 8-road, for 1 cottage, land at Pods W , Messing, 2 cottages ; 1, Delamere-avenue, Pendleton; drying store Wallness 
two 8 Wynyard-road, for Little Warley Hall Farm, 1 cottage; Rookes Farm road and Windsor Bridge, Salford welling- 
” Bakehouse, Kimberley-road, for  Berden, 1 cottage ; Maylands Green Farm, Horn- houses, Oaklands-road, Littleton-road and 
, Malvern-road, for Mr J. Francis; church, 4 cottages; Beaumont Estate, 21 cottages; street, Lower Kersal. Reconstruction of 
road, for Mr. W. Hayward : shop Park and Marshy Farm, Gt. Yeldham, 1 cottage. Regent-road and Wellington-place, Salfor 
H. W. Lovell; house, FOLESHILL.—-At the last meeting of the R.D.C. tions to—Offices and stores, Hulme-street 
r Mr. J. Francis ; two houses, Green- the Surveyor submitted plans for 95 houses, 84 of Regent Opera House, Cross-lane, Salford 
J. H. Adams ; two houses, Howard- which are to be erected on the Copsewood estate, to—Works, St. Simon-street, Salford; works, 
& Rodd; house, Frederica- Stoke, and said that 92 of the houses approved were lane, Salford. one of—Covered yard, Bi 
. i gi Salford ; works, Montford-street 
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bungalow, Seaward- — a entitled to receive the Ministry of Health _friars-road, 


tions to premises, Vere-street, Weaste; boiler house, works, Mead iow- 

orth ; motor garage, "GRANGE. —QOn behalf of the Ministry of Health, road, Broughton: works. Seaford-road, Blandford- 

r Mr. D. G. Jenkins ; “house Major G. Stewart has held an inquiry relative to the street, and Hampton-street, Pendleton. Drainage of 

- Hayward ; house, Iddes- application of the U.D.C, to borrow £1,000 for the —Two dwelling-houses, Cavendish-road and Vernon- 

Veathercoate ; house, —_ Pp of constructing a small lower promenade. road, Broughton. Construction of— Warehouse, Quay- 

arn 0 ~~ houses, Hexhan. Plans passed by R.D.C.: Institute, street and Yorkshire-street, Salford; factory, Weaste- 

. Barnes & map Town Head, Arcomb, for Mrs. Henderson; bungalow, road South, Pendleton ; offices and warehouse, Gordor 

f : witedvers” Branksome Lowgate, for Mr. Bland; villa, Stokefield, for Mr. street, Broughton ; two semi-detached dwelling 

 Begees a work- W. F. Askew; semi-detached villa, Corbridge, for houses, Cavendish-road, Broughton; transport depot, 

Mr. Chariton. East Ordasall-lane, Islington-street and Queen's 

HULL.—Plans approved: Mr. C. T. Simmonite, two terrace, Salford; boiler house, Bute-street, Weaste 

houses, Summergangs-road; Mr. W. Robinson one Additions and extensions to Warehouse premises and 

; |; mem bamepiow, house, Victoria-avenue; Mr. G. E. Kirkwood, two offices, Great Cheetham-street West and Hilton-street 

parks; § Stirling-road, houses, Richmond-street ; Mr. C. Raper, additions,27, Broughton. Construction of Workshop, Tootal-road 

ane he | bungalows, Firs Glen-road, for  Southcoates-avenue; G. & T. Earle, Ltd. concrete Myrtle Grove and Weaste-road, Weaste. Rebuilding of 

dler & © bungalows Cecil- -avenue, for chimney, Wilmington; Mr. C. Riley, garage, William- Schoolroom, Langworthy-road, Pendletor t 

da T Pwd wy transformer sub-station, street; Humber Toy Co., alterations and additions, tions to—Works, Springfield-lane, Salford 

¥ Co. + for the Bournemouth & Poole Electricity Aldbro’-street ; Messrs. Payne & Forrester, cooperage. _ SOUTHPORT.—Major J. Stewart has held an inquiry 

er .; flats, Grange-road, for Miss Mac- Hood-street; British Oil and Cake Mills, Ltd., shed into the application of the Corporation for sa 

: inte ies "ater Mrs. A, S.-Y alterations, Poster-street, Stoneferry ; Reckitt & Sons, to borrow £15,000 for the purchase of the premises 

for Miss A fla Imont,,”’ Ltd., boiler house, Stoneterr ; Major & Co., air com- of the Manchester & District Bank, Lid., und £2,950 

boos a conversion of stablee in resser house and additions Sculcoates;G.Moon&Co., for the widening of Nevill-street and the laying out 

ita 5.4. b ’ Belmont, Parsonage-road, for td., offices, Clarence-street; Hull Concrete Stone of the gardens in front of a picture palace and West 

Co., new premises, Lorraine-street ; G. & T. Earle, Ltd., minster-buildings. The Town Clerk stated that the 

nunicipal 


eee a ae d by U.D.C.: Offices, Wilmington ; the Universal Oil Co., warehouse, peak wae required for the extension of the 1 
uildings. 
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L_ Duplantier; Stoneferry; British Oil & cee a, Ltd., refinery, 
, for Mr. R. Les lie. Foster- street, Stone ferr. Dibb, shop front, STEVANAGE.—Plans passed Mission hall, Mr 
22, Cottingham-road ; a ot on Gas vill garage, “* Wood. W. Dymoke, for Mr. E. H. Jerrard ; house, Fishers 
ville,” Pearson Park; Mr. a Ww. Mallison, motor shed, Green-road, for Mr. G. Mercier 
Cottingham-road ; Mr. J. A. Dew, additions, 155, WREXHAM.—The Housing and Town-Planning 
uses On a new buildin Westbourne-avenue ; ewitt Bros., Ltd. additions, Association propose to erect 2,000 houses at Liay, 4 
‘Park’ Estate, which is ‘Mate “City Hotel,” Lowga Trustees, St. ¢ new mining village near Wrexham. A new ry is 
North-road near the Thr Schools, additions, Spring-street; Mr. C. Hartley, in course of development there, and will, when com- 
rises eight a additions, Subway-street ; Colonel R. Hall, garage, pleted, be the largest in the North Wales coaltield 
by a Tambor o ot “Welham L ” Newland Park; Mr. J Si olling- The association have already secured land for 1,0" 
have had considerable worth, garage, ewington-street : Limmer & Trinidad houses, and intend to erect 200 dwellings by the 
t . Asphalte Co., new —— Dairycoates; Mr. J. autumn. : 
Smith, stables, 169, Fountain-road; Reckitt & Sons, York.—Plans approved: Trustees Monk Ward, 
H. wson, E D Ltd. and machine room, Dansom-lan ; Mr. Co. Club, club and steward’s house, East-} wade 
Liddeli-street ; 4 3 : Boots, Ltd., alterations, 30-31, Coney-street British 
8, Bourne-street ; - Oil & Cake Mills, alterations, Skeldergate ; K. Burt - 
ditions, Prince’s-avenue ; garage, Chingford Lodge, New Walk-termace: 
. ‘ Prince’s-avenue tephen’s Orphanage, alterations, 5° e un 
hairpin factory, Bune plese: Gloucester- . EB. M. wers, cartshed, Be.’ MrT. Poad, additions, Thornton House, Heslingto! 
Co., foundry, Sunningend Works : street ; cpentley’s go hg additions, lane; Messrs. Craven & Son, additions Copperga’ 
a. b Ucal Plane-street ; Mr. it. Clayton, garage, 147, Westbourne- Mr. W. West, additions, 1209-31-33, East-paradt 
sizect ; nham venue. Mr. A. Cutforth, additions, 19, Low Ousegate ; Messrs 
-terrace, Bath- x —Plans passed store Leak & Thorp, additions, Coney-street: “ess 
+ garage, Corner of Gloucester cal oh ean teat afar the Shell Market Co, te Perkins, Imeson & Jackson, re-drainage, Biechow: 
place; Yorks. Insurance Co., alterations, 4 Fire 


house at Workhouse, f 
wad: 's. Sock Board hitect, Mr. 7 Station, St. Andrewgate. 
n, “vice ad fon, tae covenss © fi - Park, for our ae Al FIRES. 
orth ~ Kane BinMineHam.—aA fire has occurred 
Pe Spas ss hein meg a NORTHAMPTON. —Plans passed Alterations to street at the extensive premises in the joint 
Pend to the ton emises, 37, Bridge-street, for Mr. R. Hawtin; of Messrs. Leir & Salaman, Ltd., and the P 
Suerte ccrs dwellings en aE Park-crescent, for Mr. Hy. Co. 
developed Crank ; @, 14, Grove-road, for Messrs. Phipps BRistoL.—The paper warehouse of Messrs. 5 
& Co., Ltd.; roof of KR oy &c., a -street, for at College Green, has been destroyed by fire ¢ the 
: Clare- a 


Mensrs. Stimpson Bros WisHaw.—A fire has occurred at the ¥ ho te 


ha a d for 
toa ’ oxmnii ee street, for the Allied Boot @ Shoe Co; staircase and 6©._ Atlantic Land and Marine Engine Co., Ltd., 1! 
— la ictoria-street, for Ltd.; store raed, aad serio —e us damage tote the buildings To 
Mr. le; WOODALL yoo —Victoria Hotel has been destr 


=" y tor 
* See also our List of Competitions, Contracts, &c. ‘Northampton Arms,” Public House, . by fire. 
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COMPETITIONS, 


ode #) are ad 

an seteriek | - : 

mente c; Sales by Auction ovi. 
‘on are ims 


contraete still , but not included in this List, see prev 
Destaal ta this number. Contracts iv ; Competitions iv; Publie A 

Certais conditions beyond those 

posed im some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to aceept the 
tender ; that a fair wages clanse shal! be observed ; that no allowance will be made fer 
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CONTRACTS, é&c. 


ious issues. These with 
giver in the following infor. 


on wages: that deposits are returned on reeept of a bena-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


senders ; and 


The date given at the commensoment eof cach paragraph is the latest date when the tender, o the names 
of these willing to submit tenders, may be sent tn ; the name and address ai the ond is the person from whom 
or place where, quantities, forms of tender, ac., may be obtained. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING 


Apa |=(16 [ay eee PB 

cottages on Barnham an oller es , for the 
Sat eo Cc. Mr. H. P. Roberts, County Archi- 
tect, Thurloe House, Worthing. Deposit, £1 1s 

April 16.—Bodmin.—FakM BUILDINGS.—Erection 
of house and farm buildings at Green-lane Farm for 
the T.C. Mr. R. T. Buscombe, Borough Surveyof, 
Municipal Offices, Bodmin. 

Ape, 16.—Burry Port.—ExTENSION.—Extension 
of Burry Port Co-operative Society’s central premises. 
Quantities at premises. Deposit, £1 1s. 
16.—Cosford.— HovusEs.—Erection of 


42 houses in various parishes, for the R.D.C. Mr. L. 
Crowfoot, Long Melford, Sussex. Deposit, £2 2s 


pri 16.—Deptford—Hovuses.—Erection of 187 
none for the B.C. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
New Cross-road, Deptford. Deposit, £3 3s. 

Apri, 16.—East Sussex.—LAVATORIES.—New, and 
alteration to existing, at East Grinstead Public Elemen- 
tary Council School. Mr. F. J. Wood, M.8.A., County 
Surveyor’s Dept., County Hall, Lewes. 

Apri. 16—Fordingbridge.—Hovuses.—Erection of 
20 cottages at Fordingbridge and 12 at Martin for the 
RDC. Mr. B. Bird, architect, Castle-lane, South- 
ampton. Deposit, £2 2s 

APRIL 16.—Northwich-HOUSES AND SEWERs, 
Hovses.—Erection of first 100 of 300 for the U.D.C. 
Clerk to the Council, the Council House, Northwich. 

Arem. 16.—Ovenden.—W ORKSHOP.—Erection of 
engineer's workshop in Shay-lane. Mr. W. Hall 
architect, 1, Harrison-road, Halifax. 

APRIL 16.—Sibsey.—CoOTTAGES.—-Erection of pair 
of cottages at Frithville and pair at Sibsey, for the 
BRD... Mr. O. B. Giles, Clerk, 28, Wide Bargate, 
Boston. Deposit, £2 2s. 

APRIL 16.—West Sussex.—CoTTages.—Erection 
of 82, for the C.C. Mr. Hayden P. Roberts, F.R.I.B.A., 
County Architect, Thurloe House, Worthing 

APRIL 17.—Barnsley—HovuseEs.—Erection of 283 
housesforthe T.C. Messrs. Dyson, Coles & Cawthorne, 
atchitects, 10, Regent-street, Barnsicy. 

APRIL 17.—Bexley Heath.—Hovses.—Erection of 
426 houses or part of that number in connection with 
the Welling Housing Scheme. Mr. W. T. Howse, 
Surveyor to the Council, Council Offices, Bexley Heath. 

APRIL 17.—Maldon.— Hovuses.—Erection of 
1¢ houses, for the T.C. Mr. T. R. Swales, porough 
Engineer, Maldon 

APRIL 17.— l—Hovses, ROaps. EtTc.—For 
erection of 40 houses and construction of roads and 
sewers for the U.D.C. Messrs. Knowles, Oliver & 
Ieeson, architects, 25, Collingwood-street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Deposit £2 2s. 

APRIL 17.—Steyning, Sussex.—CoTTacEs.—Erec- 
tion of 16 at Lansing, and 40 at Henfield, for the 
B.D.C. Mr. F. A. Crouch, 47, Worcester Villas, Hove 

APRIL 18.—~Tonbridge.—Hovses.—Erection of 136 
houses in various parishes for the R.D.C. Mr. F 
Harris, surveyor, Broadway, Southborough, Tunbridge 
Wells. Deposit, £2 2s 

APRIL 19.— -—ALTERATIONS.—Alterations, 
etc. to Central Stores for the Aspatria Industrial 

tive Society. Mr. H. Bedfield, architect 
n a PO me fee er 

APRIL 19.—Bristoel.—Repamrs, &c.—For painting 

repairs, y . om end, 4, Southmead-road, for the 
of Guardians. r. J. J. Simpson, Clerk, St 
Peter's Hospital, Bristol. 

APRIL 19.—Cardiff —PaINTING.—Paint: and col- 
woe Dey schools for the T.C. Mr. J. J. Jackson 

of Education, City Hall, Cardiff. = ad 


19.—Eecles.— REPatRS.—For general 
*fvandstanas at Recreation®Grounds for the Te. 
) Surveyor, TownfHall, Eccles. f° 

jfArn 19.—Fleetwood.— Hovsks.—Erection of 
180, in concrete, for the U.D.C. Mr. Bertram 
nd, architect, 54, Adelaide-street, Fleetwood. 
APRIL 19—Hessle—Hovses.—Erection of 54 
houses for the U.D.C. Mr. J. M. Dossor ’ 
aterloo Chambers, Hull. Deposit £2. 
APRIL 19.—Kildare.—ApDpDITION.—For addition to 
Infirmary for the County Infirmary Committee. 

Mr. J. Rocke, County Surveyor Naas, 
APRIL 19 —Lewisham—Hovses.—Erection and 
Seeittion of 80 on the Lewisham Park site for the 
etropolitan Borough. Borough Surveyor, Town 

» Catford, 8.B.6. 

APRIL. 19 —Newton Abbot.—Hovses. —Erection of 
leigh (3 ‘mn pairs, in the following parishes :—Chud- 
(12), Ipplepen (16), Kingsteignton (16), Moreton- 
Robe 4c (16), Chudleigh K ton (8) for the 
Abbot Mr. FP. Horner, Clerk, 64, ~street, Newton 


Apri. 19. —Rochford —ALTERATIONS.—For addi- 
tions ete. at Poor Law Institute for the Board of 
ms. Master, Poor Law Institute, Rochford, 


APRIL 19 —West Riding of Yorkshire —CortTaars 
£c.—Brection of cottages and homesteads at Hawks- 


worth, Pottieton, Rufforth and Bythen, for the West 
Riding Small Holdings Committee. Architect, Small 
Holdings Committee, County Hall, Wakefield 
APRIL 20.—Birmi m.—PAaINTING.——-For painting 
buildings at Saltley Works for the Birmingham 
Tarre and Ree District Drainage Board. Mr. J. ID 


Watson, Engineer, The Rookery, Erdington Park 
Birmingham 
APRIL 20.--Brighton-—DECOKATIONS, &cC.—For 


repairs, decorations, &c., at the schools, for the Board 
of Guardians. Mr. E. Wallis Long, architect, 56, East 
street, Brighton 
APRIL 20.—Builth Wells —Hovsrs axp Roaps.- 
* Erection of 24 houses and laying out site for the 
U.D.C. Mr. H. Waters, Central Chambers, Brynmauer 
and Mr. Telfer ‘Smith. Builth Wells, architects 
Deposit £1 1s, for each of four sets of quantities 
APRIL 20.—Leeds.—Hovses.—Erection of %4 
houses on Wythen House Estate, for the Corporation 
» W. T. Lancashire, City Engineer, Leeds. Deposit 
1 le 
APRIL 21. — Barnet. — CoTtacEes. — Erection of 
24 cottages at Harris-lane, Shenley, for the R.D.C 
Clerk, Council Offices, Boreham Wood 
APRIL 21.—Birmingham.— BUILDINGs.— Erection of 
additional buildings at Children's Receiving Home, 
Sumner Hill, for the Board of Guardians. Mr. J 
Curtis, Clerk, Union Offices Birmingham Deposit £5 


APRIL 21.—Fulham.—PaiInxtTInec.—Cleaning and 
yainting Central Library for the B< Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham 

APRIL 21.—-Hackney.—REPAIRS. PAINTING.—Re- 


newals to woodwork painting exterior and portions of 
interior at the Public Baths, Central Library, and 
three branch libraries. Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Hackney, E. & 

APRIL 21.—Hemsworth-——-Hovses anp Roaps.- 
Erection of 20 houses and construction of roads and 
sewers for the R.D.C. Mr. W. T. Lynam, Surveyor 
Council Offices, Hemsworth. Deposit £1 Is 

APRIL 21.—London.—SHELVING.—Supply and fixing 
for H.M. Office of Works of white deal shelving 
Controlier of Supplies, H.M. Offiee of Works, King 
Charles street, S.W 

Apri, 22.—Castle _Donnington—-Hovsrs, <&c.- 
Erection of 30 houses and roads and sewers at Key- 
worth, for the R.D.C Messrs. A. Eaton & Son, 
architects, 6, St. James-street, Derby Deposit £2 2s 

APRIL 22.—Kensington.—COTTAGES. —-Demolition of 
workhouse buildings at Notting-hill and erection of & 
cottages, for the BC. Borough Engineer's Dept 
Town Hall, Kensington Deposit £2 2s 

APRIL. 22.—Manchester._-RePaims.—Repaire at 
Art Gallery, at Heaton Park, for the Corporation 
City Architect, Town Hail, Manchester Deposit 
£1 is 

APRIL 22.—Prestwich.—Hovses.—Erection of 
141 houses, for the U.D.C. Mr. C. H. Morgan, Engineer, 
Town Hall, Prestwich. Deposit, £2 2s 

APRIL 22.—Southwark.—PaInTiIne —Painting and 
cleaning at the Infirmary, for the B.G. Mr. A. Saxon 
Snell, architect, 9, Bentinck-street, W. Deposit, £5 

APRIL 22.—Wandsworth, $.W.—PaIntTIne.—To be 
carried out at the Infirmary for the Guardians, St 
John’s Hill, Wandsworth, 8.W.18. Mr. F, J. Curtis. 
Clerk, Union Offices, St. John’s Hill, Wandsworth, 
8.W.18 

APRIL 23.—Hurlingham.—StTanps.—Erection of 
temporary or permanent stands to accommodate 
30,000 spectators, for the Committee. Lt.-Col. A. A 
Duff, manager, Hurlingham Club, Fulham, 8.W 

APRIL 23.—lLondon-—-Examxe Hover, &c— 

of engine house, cottage, &c.. at Shooters’- 
hill, for the Metropolitan WaterBoard. Chief Engineer's 
Dept., South-place, Pissbery-povenent, E.C. Deposit, 


%* APRIL 23.—Yie Hovses.—Erection of 400 
Mr 3 Lowe 


for the U.D.C. . Council's Engineer and 
Surveyor.“? 

APRIL 24.—A’ -—Hovses.—Erection of 248 
houses (three ) for the U.D.C. Messrs. 
Kenshole & Beven, architects, Bargoed. Deposit £5 5s 


APRIL 24.—Bedford.—Hovsrs.—Erection of «six 
houses at Great Barford and six at Wootton for the 
R.D.C. Council offices, 115, High-street, Bedford (for 
Great Barford houses) and Mr. K. Gammell, architect, 
17, St. Peters, Bedford (for Wootton houses) 

APRIL 24.—Brampton.—Hovstne.—BErection of six 
houses at Holymoorside for the U.D.C. Mr. B. 
Deeping, architect, Ginmen Gate,” Chesterfield. 

APRIL 24.—Horsham,—Hovees.—(1) Contract 
No. 15, two ; (2) Contract No. 18, fow ; 
(3) Contract No. 19, four pairs. Mr W. R. G . 
Sarveyor to the Council, Albion-terrace. Horsham. 
won Unite Cates Haine sheers, Ch 

mn Unity Club. . Ha im, | > , Cinb, 
Union-street, Leeds. 


APRIL 24.—London.— 
works, at the In ° 
Notting-hill, for the Guardians of the Poor of the 
parish of St. Marylebone. Steward of the Infirmary. 


irs and painting and 


t- 


APRIL 24. —St. Ercs.—ScHooL.—Ereetion of national 
school buildings at St. Eres, County Kerry. Secretary, 
Office of Public Works, Dublin 

APRIL 24.—Stafford —InetTITUTE.—Erection of 
a county mining institute, at Ford Green, Smail- 
thorne, for the E.C. Director of Education, Counaty 
Education Offices, Stafferd 

APRIL 24.—§ -~Hovers-—For erection of 
64 houses on Light Bourne Green Estate, and 166 
houses on the Temple Lodge Estate, for the U.D.C 
Mr. F. Knight, architect, 5, Crose-street, Manchester. 

APRIL 24.—Wortley.—Hovses.—Erection of 112 
bouses at Ecciesfield for the B.D.C. Mr. Wynyard 
Dixon, architect, Hartshead, Sheffield. Deposit 4 2s. 

APRIL 26.—Dalkeith _Horsks.-—Constraction of 40 
houses, for the T.C Mr. A. Murray Hardie, architect, 
20, George-street, Edinburgh 

APRIL 26 .~— Flooring and reflooring to 
pipe ducta in the wards at their Workhouse, North- 
umberiand-street, W., for the Guardians of the parish 
of St. Marylebone. Mr. A. Saxon Snell, architect, 9 
Bentinck-street, W. 1 

APRIL 26.—Preston.—PainTinG.——-For painti at 
Whittingham Asylum, for the Committee of Visitors. 
Mr. H. E. Morgan, Clerk at the Asylum 

APRIL 26.—St. Helens.—ADDITIONS 1) Plastering 
and slating, (2) plumbing, gasfitting, glazing and paint- 
ing to the Cowley Secondary School for Boys. Mesars 
Biram & Fletcher, architects, George-street, St. Helens. 

APRIL 26.—Surbiten.—-Hovers.—Erection of 50 
at Surbiton-hill for the U.D.C. Council Offices, Sur 
biton. 

APRIL 26 
in various parishes for the R.D.« Mr 
clerk, 30, Noble-street, Wem, Salop Deposit £1 Is 

APRIL 27.—Glasgow.—TRAMWAY DEPoT.—Varions 
trades in erection of depot at Park Head, for the Tram- 
ways Department Mr J Dalrymple, General 
Manager 46, Bath-road, Glasgow 


Wem.—Hovers.—-Erection of houses, 
4.G. Eccleston 


APRIL 27.—Hants.— COTTAGES Erection of 7 
pairs at Titchfield Farm Settlement for the Com 
missioners of His Majesty's Work Director of the 


Farm Settlement, Abbey Cottage Titchfield. or of 


H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gat W est mineter 
S.W.l 
APRIL 27.—-Ipswich.-REPains, A For works and 


repairs, &c., at Ipswich Barracks, for the War Depart 


ment The Officer Commanding Royal Engineers 
Plagstaff-road, Colchester 

APRIL 28,.— Doncaster. Rack Corksk BUILDINGS 
For erection of further accommodation on race course 
for the T. Mr. R. EK. Ford, Surveyor Priory 
place, Doncaster Deposit £2 2s 

*& APRIL 28.—Margate —NUKsinc Homes — Erection 
of two each for 20 children at the Royal School for 
Deaf and Dumb Children, Margate Mr. H. Carter 


Pegg, architect, 35, Parliament-street, Westminster 
S.W.1 

APRIL 28.—-Newport Pagnell. 
of 10for the R.D.C. Mr. W. B. Stonebridge 
architect, 26, St. John'se-«treet. Bedford 

APRIL 29.—Greenwiech.—PAINTING AND REPAIRS. 
— External! painting and general! repairs at the Infirm- 
ary of the Greenwich Union, Vanbrugh-hill, East 
Greenwich. Mr. Louis Jacob, Board's Surveyor 39, 
Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 1 

*& APRIL 29.—St. Georges in the East.—Paintine - 
Cleaning and paint works at relief office and dispensary 
of the Board of Guardians Mr. R. M. Lochner 
Merk, Guardians Office, Raine-street. E 

APRIL 30.—Alderley Edge-—wTTacte 
22 cottages, for the UD Mr. . Sheldor 
Alderley Edeg 


Hovsees.— Erection 
M S.A, 


Erection of 
surveyor 


APRIL 30.—Bridgnorth.—-Hovsts Erection of 32 
houses for the T.4 Borough Surveyor, Bridgnorth 
APRIL 30.—Gellygaer.-HovUsks.—-Erection of 68 


houses and construction of roads and sewers at Bargoed, 
for the U.D.« Mr. P. G. Williams, architect, Council 
Offices, Hengoed Deposit £2 24. each contract 
APRIL 30.—Graveserd—Patxti G.—Exterior paint- 

ing of Royal-terrace Pier, for the Estate Co. Ltd. Mr 
W. J. Holland, secretary, Royal-terrace Pier Estate 
Co., Gravesend 

APRIL 30.—Islington, N-—Conversion, painting, 
whitewashing, external and internal at Nos, 45, 
67, and 69, Hornsey Rise ; and Nos. 1 and 2, Cromartie- 
road, N., for the Guardians of the Poor. Mr. Edmund 
J. Harrison, 2%, Berkeley-road, Cronch End, N 

APRIL 30.—Littlehampton.— H oUshs — Erection of 
66¥of various types, together with the drains and 
fenct for the U.D& Mr. W. A. Clegg, Surveyor 
to¥the§Council, Town Offices, Littlehampton 

Apri. 30.—Maribo —COTTAGES.— Erection 
of 14 in various districts for R.D.C. Mr. J. W. Brooke, 
Architect, 21, The Green, Mariborough 

* May 1.—Campden, Glos.—Hovses.—Erection of 

26, also formation of new road. Mr. Harold B. Dicks, 
architect Evesham. 


May 1.—Carlisle—ALTERATION®.—For alteratinos 
to Lowther-street schools for the T.C. Mr. H. C. 
Marks, Surveyor to E.C., 36 Pisher-street, Cartisie. 
Deposit®£1 1s 

* May 1.—£ -—Repains, &c.—Repairs, cleap- 
ing and painting at the Cuddington Hospital, for the 
Visiting Committee. Mr. A. L. Williams, architect 
Ashley-road, Epsom 

May 3.— 
for the L.C.C 
Gardens, 8.W.1 

May 3.—St. Helens.—ER2cTIONS AND ADDITIONS 

ad and completion of additions to Cowley 

Secondary Schooi for Boys Mesers. Biram 4 Fletcher 
architects, George-street, St. Helens. 

May 3.—West Hampnett.— Hover 
17 im various districts for the R.D.C. Mr 
Dovaston, architect, Pellant House, Chichester 

May 5.—East Grinstead.—H 00 s8s.—-Erection of 14 
houses at?Worth’for the R.D.C. Mr. C. Turton, archi- 
tect, 6 High-street, Mast Grinstead. Deposit £2 % 


—~—Repainting of various bridges 
Chief Engineer, County Hall, Spring 
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GANS THE SOeR Ker 


May 10. 0 bm pa oy —Erection of 52 
houses and incidental works in connection therewith at 
the Hooky Mead site. Office of the Municipal Build- 


ings, go 
of 1,520 


May —Tilbury -—Hovses.—Erection 
tor the U.D.c. Mr. iw A Hill- Willis, engineer, 
fas offices, 47, Dock-road, Tilbury. Deposit; 


MAY 13,—Bermondsey, S.E.—-Rerams, erc.—To 
eo and pathways at the ppeaiey Schools, in Ww ick- 

-road, Shirley, near for the Guardians. 
Messrs. ya Newman, 283, 3, Tooley: street, 8.E. 1. 

§.E; 1.—REpPsirs, ETC— 
Rotherhithe Hospital and 
ces, er-road, Rotherhithe, for the 
\ essrs. Newman & Newman, afchitects, 
283, Tooley-street, 8.E. 1. 

NO Date.—Maidenhead.—Hovses.—Erection of 
86 on two sites in Cookham-road, being the first 
instalment for the Borough. Borough Surveyor, 
Guildhall, Maidenhead. 


FURNITURE. MATERIALS, * 


APRIL 19.—Tenterden.—MaTERiIaALs.—Su of 
road materials to the T.C. Mr. W. L. C. er, 
Botvugh Surveyor, Town Hall, Tenterden. 

Apri 21.—Glasgow.—MATERIALS.—-For supply of 
materials to the Baths Depot of the Corporation. 
Mr. R. B. Thomson, general manager, 38, College-street, 
Glasgow. 

PRIL 21,—Chelmsford.—Pirrs.—Supply of 4,000 
yards of 4 in.) agricultural pom to the Joint Sewerage 
Committee for the U.D. and R.D.C. Surveyor, 
16, London-road, Chelmsford. 


BNGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 

APRIL 19.—Dundee.— HEATING.—For heating system 
at Mitchell-street School, for the Education Authority. 
Mr. r . E. Williams, Executive Office, Education Offices, 
Dundee. 

APRIL 20.—Lambeth.-—CLEsRING.—For periodical 
cleaning of boilers and other plant at various establish- 
ments of the Board of Guardians. Mr. J. L. Goldspink, 
Clerk, Brook-street, Kennington-road, 8.E. 

APRIL 20.—London.—STEELWORK.—For steelwork 
for bridges for the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Co. 
Mr. R. H. Walpole, Secretary, 48, Copthall-avenue. 
E.C. Fee £1. 

APRIL 21.—Yeedon.—RESERVOIR.—Construction of 
covered service reservoir and laying pipes, for the 
Yeadon Waterworks Co. Mr. H. A. Johnson, engineer, 
15, The Exchange, Bradford. 

ApPRit, 23.—Durham.—Brivcze.—-For taking down 

Chester Town Bridge and rebuilding new bridge 
for the Durham C.C. Mr. A. E. ee County 
Surveyor, Shire Hall, eer Deposit £ 

APRIL 24. a el Gon owEk.—Erection ad con- 
crete tower on Rouste Rock, in 1 in Little Russel-passage, 
for St. Peter Port Harbour Committee. Mr. J. H. 
Duquemin, States Engineer, Guernsey. 

APRIL 26.—Edinburgh.—STRUCTURAL STEEL WORK. 
—For structural steel work required in connection with 
erection of public washhouse at Causewayside, for the 
T.C. Mr. A. Williamson, City Architect, Public 
Works Omics, Edinburgh. 

APRIL 26.—Lichfield.—HestTIna.—Heating of 
Corn Exchange, forthe T.C. Mr. P. H. Benn, Surveyor, 
Guildhall, chfield. Deposit, £1 Is. 

MAY 1.—Manchester—Gas WorkKs.—Construction 
of two retort-houses and vertical retort installations 
on the continuous system, coal and coke handling 

nt, &c., at the Bradford-road Station, for the Gas 

mmittee. Superintendent, Gas Department, Town 
Hall, Manchester. sposit, £2 2s. 

May 11.—Liverpool.—Pustic Wash-HOUSE.—En- 
gineering work required in addition to public wash- 
house for the pig? ay seg Engineer, Baths 
ment, Municipal Buildings, Liverpool. Deposit, £1 Is. 

May 25.—South Africea.—STRUCTURAL STEEL.— 
Supply of structural steel for extension of goods shed 
at Capetown for the South African Railways. High 
suena for South Africa, 32, Victoria-street, 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


APRIL  16.—Doncaster—SEWERAGE WorKsS.— 
Qoaseemen vo yo works at Armthorpe, for thé 
R.D.C. , Union Offices, neaster. 


PRIL 10 ast Grinstead.—SantTakY Work.— 
Erection of new and — to existing lavatories 
at Council Schools, for the an =. F. J. 

Wood, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lew 
APRIL 20.—Cheshunt.— Roaps. ee poe 50, 00 saper 
yards of tar macadam, 2,000 a nite ctr 
and 2,000 yards of concrete or the U.D.C. 
Mr. J. E. Sree. Seeeres Manor ie ouse, Cheshunt. 
APRIL -—CULVERT. mee of 
0. 


brick and concrete culvert for the T.C 


a foot; 8 
ott 


woth, 
WATERWORKS.—(1) Supply of 
ng road 
T.C. . C. B. Newton, 


of 
site for the 


Borough Engineer, Airdrie. 
Roaps axp SEwexs.— 

of roads and sewers on housing site. 

. ©. Lander, architect, Letchworth. Deposit, 


ae ses 





APRIL 24.—Barnstaple.—SrEwers.—Construction of 
193 -—- * of 15 in. and 856 yards of 12 in. sewers, for 
the T.C. Mr. EB. Y¥. Saunders, Borough Surve yor, 
Barnstaple. Deposit £2 2s. 

APRIL 24.—W. -—Roaps.—Construction of 
roads and sewers at Ecclesfield housing site for the 
R.D.C. Mr. F. Thurlby, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Greenside, Sheffield. Deposit £1 1s. 

APRIL 26.—Tipton—-Sewrrs.—For sewering of 
Broomfield District for the U.D.C. Mr. W. H. Jukes, 
Engineer, Public Offices, Tipton. Deposit £3 3s. 

APRIL 27:—Kearsley—Roaps, &c.—For sewering 
and road works, in connection with housing scheme, 
forthe U.D.C. Mr. W. J. Lomax, architect, 11, Fold- 
street, Bolton. Deposit £2. 

APRIL 28,—Pontypridd.—SzEwER.—Diversion of 
main .ewe! at lrenatoa «: d Gyferlion, near Pontypridd 
for the Yystradylogwy and Pontrypridd Main Sewera 
Board. Mr. W. Nicholas, Clerk, Mill-street, Pontypri 
Deposit £3 3s. 

APRIL 30.—Devizes.— W ATER WORKS.—-Construction 
of well, adits, and borehole for the T.C Mr. W. J. 
— Baker, Borough Engineer, Devizes. Deposit 
£5 5s. 

May 4.—Easington.—_Roaps.—For private street 
works in the parish of Wingate, for the R.D.C. Sur- 
veyor, Castle Eden. 

May 4.—Grays—Szewers.—Construction of 5,200 
yards of concrete tube and cast-iron sewers etc., for 
the Thurrock Grays and og Joint Sewerage 
Board. Mr. J. Midgley Taylor, Civil Engineer, 36, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, 85.W. Deposit £5. 

NO DATE — r.—~TRENCH.—Excavating one 
mile of trench, for the Elsecar, Wentworth and Hoyland 
Gas Co, Mr /, Stenton, Manager, Gas Works, 
Elsecar, near Barnsley. 


Ruction Sales, Tenders, Ac. 


APRIL 16.—Lyndhurst, Hants—-Messrs. Waller 
& King will sell by direction of the Disposal Board 
at the War Dogs School, Lyndhurst, Hants, hutting, 
ete. Auctioneers, 17, Above Bar, ae 

APRIL 20 ._—Beachley near — Messrs 
Fuller, Horsley Sons & ‘Cassell will sell ‘7 direction 
of the upon Board, in lots, at the Grand Hotel, 
Bristol, contractors’ plant, cranes, locos.. and other 
machinery, new vertical motor-driven air compressors 
by Fullerton, &c. Auctioneers, 11, Billiter-square, 

Cc. 3 

oh rath 20.—Bristol—Messrs. Fuller, Horsey & 

Co. will sell, at the Grand Hotel, contractors’ plant 
from the National Shipbuilding Yard, Beachley. 
Oatalogues from the Auctioneers’ Offices, 11, Billiter 
square, B.C. 3 

APRIL 20.—Dover.—Messrs. Worsfold & Hayward 
will sell, by Order of the Disposal Board, at the A.A. 
Gun Station, st. Radigund’s, huts and building 
material. Auctioneers, Marker-square, Dover. 

APRIL *° 20,— Devon.—Mesars. Joseph 
Hibbard & Sons will sell by order of the Board of 
Trade, at Shaddlewood Mill, South Devon, well-cut 
stock of hard and - woods. Auctioneers, Newington 
Green, Islington, N. 

APRIL 21 AND 22.—Feltham.—Messrs. Geering & 
Coolyer will, sell at St. Alban’s Farm, Staines-road, 
Feltham, builders and contractors’ stores. Auctioneers, 
2, King-street, St. James’s, 8.W. 1. 

"APRIL 21. —Manadon, S. Devon.—Messrs. Joseph 
Hibbard & Sons, will sell by order of the Board of 
Trade, on the Mill site, Manadon, a stock of well-cut 
timber. Auctioneers, Newington Green, Islington, N.1. 

%* APRIL 21.—London, N.—Mr. H. W. Smith will sell 
by Order of the Trustees the stock and plant of a 
builder and decorator at 58a, Lynmouth-road, — 
ford Hill, Auctioneers, 6, Great James-street, W.c. 

APRIL 22.—A -—Messrs. y tas 
Hibbard & Sons will.sell without reserve by order of 
Messrs. Timber Trades Services, Ltd., at Shelley-Rolis 
Estate, stock of English timber comprising about 
40,000 od cube. Auctioneer, Newington-green, 
Islington, N } 

APRIL 23 _—Loridon, W.1.—Messrs. Herring Son & 
Daw will sell by direction of the Natio: Council 


* of the Y.M.C.A., at St. oe S Lites Eaton-square, 


W.1, tem ye fret and por © 


APRIL —London, 5 Pak por Green & Son 
will sell by direction of the Disposal Board, Huts and 
Corrugated iron. buildings, at “7 RASC. Depot, 
— Auctioneers, 72, King-street, Hammer- 
smi 

APRIL 27.—St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Messrs. Dyer & 
Galaway will sell by Order of ri Disposal se agg R 
St. Leonards Brewery Yard, Shepherd-street, t 
portion of the surplus Faw saad 7% 
Auctioneers, 38, Havelock-road, H 

APRIL 27.—Slough. —Messrs. 

Co. will sell, by direction of the Disposal wat 
and machinery at the Motor Ry angina taf Depot, 
Auctioneers, Billiter-square Buil 

APRIL 27 AND 28.—Wi gee 
Joseph Hibbard & Sons, will sell by direction of the 
Board of Trade, at the Mills, Washford, Somerset, 
well-cut stock of English timber. Auctioneers, 
Newington Green, Islington, N.1. 

APRIL 283,—Beteh oe ey —_ 
pe —— = sell Felina Messrs 

ner ms (who are 
timber trade), valuable em 
including 4 active heavy — horses. Auctioneers, 


orsham, Su 
* APRIL 28.—Strat er a & 


Morris will sell bon ian of thet resins: valuable free- 
hold rey situate in he et Mills-lane. Aw Ts, 


ier House, Old Broad tree, 


situate close to Gloucester- 


sh 
and timber, 


ya se j 


* May 3.—London, $.W.1. 
useful timber laying at Wi 
Yard, LT. & Southend Rai 
Robins and Hine, 12a, Waterlo \ 
May 4. E.C.—Mr Josep! Stower ws 
4 auction at inchester H: use, Vid Broad-at fh 
and 25, Maddox-street, on 2 buildin soe 
* ‘years, with vacent possession 1... lease for 
May fea I ‘withint 
A AND 5.—Wi on, Glouc 
Joseph Hibbard & Sons will sel] w: out a 
Order of the Board of Trade, at () -dwo 
stock of hard and soft woods of various kinds o 
woods. Auctioneers, Newington Green. Islinvt 
MAY 6.—Seaford. Sussex. Mesers ( 
Martin will sel] at the South ¢ amy 
sy * peetenewe Station Appr afore 
—Salfo urrey.—Mesers. Joseph Hibbar: 
& Sons will sell by Order of the Bo ard of 1 sage yo 
Depot, Salfords Mill, stock of hard and soft woods. 
Auctioneers, Newington-green, Is fingt n, London, N. 
May 7. lord.—Messrs. Hibbard & Sons wij 
include in their sale at Salford Mill sawmill mact inery 
3% MAY 11.—Hull —Mesers. N ~ aston & Sons will sel 
at their Mart, Imperial Chambers, Bowlalies lane 
Hull, several valuable brickyards "AU tioneers, Imper. 
ial Chambers, Bowlalley-lane, Hu , 
* May 1 2.-London, W.—Mesers. Ky ight 
Rutley will sel) in the Hanover-square Fstat 
valuable area of freehold building g land kr 
Shrewsbury House Estate, Shooter’s-h 
acres. Auctioneers, 20, Hanover-square, W. } 
May 20.—London, E.C.—Mesars. Danie! 
& Sons will sell, at Winchester House. 6 
street, the following freeholds :—Stone 
hithe, 25 acres and family residence ; ce 
property, No. 70 to 77, Cowcross-str: 
also Gilbert’s Estate, 11} acres. Auct 
Prederick’s-place, Old Jewry, London 


Competitions. 


(Bee Competition News, page 118.) 


Public Mppointments, 


APRIL 19.—Barrow-in-Furness.— Assistants Twe 
required in the Borough Surveyor’s office Assistant 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor Town Hal! Bs arrow 
in-Furness. 

APRIL 19.—Brownhills.— Architectural Assistant re- 
quired by the U.D.C. Mr. Geo. F. Grimwood, Council's 
Architect, Public Offices, Brownhills 

APRIL 19.—Monmouth—Clerk of Works and 
Costing and General e for the Ebbw Vale U.D.C. 
Housing Scheme. Mr. P. I. Davies, Housing Architect, 
Couneil Offices. Ebbw Vale. Monmouth. 

APRIL 19.—Walsall.—Building Inspector, for the 
County Borongh. Salary £250 per annum 

APRIL 20.—Stoke-on-Trent.—-Quantity Surveyor 
required by the Borough. Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Stoke-on-Trent. 

*x APRIL 22.—Shoreditch, London, E.—Second RB 
Foreman required by the Borough. Wages £5 oer 
week. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, (ld-street 
E.C.2. 

APRIL 22.—West Riding of Yorkshire.— Assistant 
in Quantity Surveyor’s Department. Mr. Louis J 
Newton, M.S.A., County Surveyor County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

* APRIL 23.—-Margate—Clerk of Work 
borough, Salary £6 10s. per week. Town Cler 
Grosvenor-place, Margate. 

APRIL 23.—Somerset.—Clerk of Works 
Small Holdings Works Department. Salary £5 
per week. Works Dept. 1, Belvedere Beas 
Weston-super-Mare. 

APRIL 23.—Guildford.—Clerk of Works for the 
Borough. Salary £6 6s. per week. Mr Ed L 
Lunn super mnng Avehitec’, 36, High-street, Guildiord, 

& ApRit. 24.—Chorley —Clerk of Works required by 
the R D.C. Mr. R. E. Aspden, Clerk to the Council 
Council Offices, High-street, Chorley. 

xAPRIL 24.—Tottenham. ‘—Clerk of Works for the 
Education Committee. Salary £300 per annum, rish 
by two annual increments of £25 to a maximun 55. 
Clerk to the Committee, Education Offices, Philip- lane, 
Tottenham, R 15 

% APRIL 26.—Wycombe.—Clerk of Works required 
by the U.D.C. to act under Council's Architect. Mr. 
B. L. , 12, Euston-street. High Wycombe 

APRIL 27.—Burnley.—Clerk of Works for, the 
Town Council. Salary £350 a year. Town Clerk, 


for the 


. Town Hall, Burnley. 


APRIL 28.—Merton and Morden.—Temporary 
B at ig hee oor gh kegs required by the U De. 
Mr. C.J Mountifeld. Clerk to the Council, Kingston- 
road, Merton, S.W.19. 
APRIL 29.—-Wandsworth, $.W.—Sanitary Inspector 
required by the Metropolitan Borough D. A. Nicholl, 
ja. ae Council House, Wandsworth, §.W 18, . 
APRIL 30.—Caleutta.—City Architect re Ww 1 red ~ 
Corporation of Calcutta, India. Salary Rs ; pat, 


month, to the Corporation of 
Central Munici Office, Calcutta. 
% APRIL $0.—Deven -—Clerk of Works for the 
County Council. Mr. Brian 8. Miller, Clerk to the 
Castle of Exeter. 7 
% APRIL 30.—Stepney.—Architectural Draughtsman 
required by the Borough. Salary £250 per annum 
Engineer, Municipal Offices, 15, rea Alie- 
street. E.1. 


Daee-—-Gateet _—Architects’ Assistant for 
. Surveyor, Manor House 


“No (Darve.—Hong Kong.—Architecturs! Assistant 
for 3 years, with a rmanency, for the vern 
ment of Hi £360-£10-£450,, duty 
allowance of he ger cusum, and war bonus < foe 
cent. on and y allowance. Crown! Agent 


salary 
fer the Colonies, 4. Millbank, 8.W 
No Date. i, O cmitecturel 


tperienced in H.M. Dockyard Superin 
tending Civil Bogineer, Portsmouth. 


Aasistant 
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BRICKS, &c, 





Per }, Alongside, in River Thames 
up to London Bridge. £04 
Best Stocks .....--«-+++- 415 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at ‘London Goods Stations. 
ge ¢@ B “~~ £ead 
ettons ..... 326 es Ine 
~ Stour Pressed Staf- 
bridge Fire fordshire 911 0 
bricks .. 11 10 6 Do. oy: na 72 ’ 
Glazed Bricks— Bive Wire Cots ’ 
bee! White, D’ble Str'tch’'rs 3110 0 
ivory, and D’ble Headers 28 10 0 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers 2% 600 two Ends .. 32 10 0 
Headers. . . _ 23 10 0 Two Sides and 
Quoina, Bull- one End .... 33 10 0 
pose and 4¢in Splays and 
Fists . . 2640 0 Squints..... 31 0 0 
Secon! Quality, £1 per 1,900 leas than best. Cream 
and baff, £2 extra over whi! Other colours, Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 
a d 
Thames Raliast ..... ... 19 6 per yard, delivered 
EOE ic cc cccccseses 23 6 ; 
Thames Sand .........- Ds it 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... B86 @ radius 
fia. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 
Concrete on evdeand 23 . ace ton. 
ib i 24 
Per ton. detivered in eat area. 
; £ «.- d. &£ed 
Best Portiand Cement ...... B25. 6. 8 OO 
71/6 aiongaice at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 
Perrocrete per ton extra on above. 56 0 


Best Ground Biue Lias Lime 2 16 “Oat rly. depot. 

Nore.—The cement or lime Ie exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 6d. 
each and credited at 2g, each if returned in good 
condition within three months 

Grey Stone Lime ...... 6ls. Od. per ton delivered. 

Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cka 48s. 6d. per ton at riy. dpt. 


STONE. 


Batu svONe—delivered in rfiiway trucks at 6. 4 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambetn, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... 2 2 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Eims, L. & 8.W.R.. per ft. cube .......... 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Eims 
an <éeeab evccece eetecrse sit 0 6e se geee 3 


PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.&8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.K., and Mileage Station 


G.W.R., per ft. cube ........... 4 3 
De. do. delivered on road waggons at ‘above 
stations, per ft. cube... ....----eecceees 


White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 

Notr.—jd ft. cube extra ig every foot over 30 ft. 
average, and 3d. beyond 30 ft. 
Yorg Stoxe, BLUE—Kotin Hood Quatily. 


Delivered at any Goods Station London. s. 4. 
Seappied random blocks ....... Per Ft. Cube 11 98 
& in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

See OOPS.) «cvbeescrensdes Per Ft.Super 8 1% 
Gin. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ o 9 lt 
Sin. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ,, 3 7% 
fin. to 24 in. sawn one side alabs 

eee CNN Sn cckcneevnecvevnes ~ 2.2 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto .......00-0 wt 110 
Harp Youn 

Delivered atany Goods Station London. 

Seappled ran Jom Pee Per Ft.Cube 8 90 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 

etn MLL eee Per Ft. Super 7 0 
Gin. rubbed two sides ditto .......... ei 8 3 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs wenden sizes) 3 3 
Sin. litto, 4 4 
2 in. self-faced random nat . Per Yard Super 10 6 

WwoobD. 
GOUD BULLDING DEAL, 

loches £ 8. 
eit ES... .scsvawanmene .. 60 0 perstandard 
Sees . 2. covouwemeau baeeae 58 0 eR 
Se ee ee ew & * 
Deer D oc cccbudupibeseeene - 4 0 oo 
. B® .. ccccticentgttboanas 46 0 ‘ 
Sean T .. .. sunseuibecneeee . #6 0 “ 
% m7 Déiceesiuend - 6 @ - 
eee © .cccccdtuweedensenen 45 0 n 
DEGED .. occesduaduuosieed “6 0 - 
OSS... ou iets ee «+ 6 0 ” 
DEED ..0ccchapeaee ARR oe | " 
3 x e096 secs sen’d ee 55 (0 ” 
ae @).... .cicaacs cuenta . &2-¢@ a 
Bx 4 PRR BS . 4 06 me 

PLANED weer ~ ¥ 
FO EDS ee *. Q a 
ee ® .... cocnauunaeeeenie ‘ $0 0 o 
he LAIN EDGE FLOORING. 

bes 
a bieeaeens ceoeseee 34/- square 

vasotbiane aavedtdd nok 42/6 o 
Hp ttre etna eens éveccase  Gtse ” 
ae **** +o sess aeermaes eeeeee 60/- ” 

see eee eee eeeseseee 70f- ” 

ae ' AND GROOVED FLOORING, 

ue 
: BR sin tie 8 cosess» $7/6 square 

sosnacue évvbecegncest:: nn. a 


OP Ce sess eccovees vecesugesececess UI” & 





THE BUILDER 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


[Owing <o the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by tnquiry.—Ed.] 


WOOD (Continued). 
MATCHINGS (BEST). 


Inches 
covesecoce cepeee eocceseseseceses ‘4/- square 
Sbaddsdscevedecece Covadeadseces 40/ Pa 
Peete eecals ciss oo dumdab ee 54)/- 
BATTENS. 
Inehes £ 5s. 
ok ey eee eer 39 10 perstandard 
SAWN LATHS. 
it PED wiedeseucs boanbeobSebes eserves a 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, asinch ....... 02 6 to os 0 
in do do. 020 to 02 6 
Dry Mahogany— Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, aginen .... 02 6 to 0 3 0 
Cuba. Mahogany 0 6 to 0 4 96 


Teak (Rangoon, Mou! mein 
or Java). periload.. .. 8 0 0 to 8 3 @ 


American WwW hitewood 
planks. ver ft. cube 018 6 to i+. 2 
Scotch Gine, per ewt. .... hae ee eee — 
Liquid Glue, per gallon 017 0 _ 
SLATES 


Ist quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc in 
truck load delivered London area. Per 1,000 of 1,20 


Best Biue Bangor Slates, 24 by 12 55 0 
iz 2 * {a eee 447 6 
First quality a og | Tee 40 15 0 
ae is 20 by 12..... “0 7 6 
Best Blue Portmadoe Oe BP sidccssi 35 0 0 
-s 7 50 Se OO .ccsdes 2717 6 
First quality . Ly eae 2215 0 
as - 16 by 10 rs Fe 
vk ee 16 by 8 i617 6 

Per 1,000 
TILES, f.o.r. London 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or € &. d 
Staffordshire district. .........-.6.-+e08 615 0 
Ditto hand-made ditt........ > = 
Ornamental ditto .... 2.6... cee ncweneeeee oh. 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) ........++-+ 015 0 

METALS. 

JowsTs, GIRDERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION PER TON— 
s. d 
R. 8S. Joists, cut and fitted .......... 0 8 O 
Piain Compound Girders ......+-+++- 32 0 0 
- , Stancheoms ........ 34.6¢«082C«* 
Im Bool Work ...vccccccsscsccscess 39 0.0 


Wroveut-Inos TUBES AND Fitrivas— 

(Discount off List for lot of not less thau £10 uct 
value delivered direct from worka > per cent. less 
earriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 

Sizes up to and sizes 
inciutiug 2 in 23 ir to 61D 


Tubeu. Fittings, Tuber bittings 
Gas ...cccseees- ip 124 12; 5 
Water .....-+.-- lt ce Se ; 
Steam .......- +33 —% + j - 
Galvanised (iaa ..+ 15 —25 . ize —15 
pa Water + 262 + 24 + =24 —14 
eo Steam + 5/4 +78 i? * 10 
L.C.C. COATED SOIL PiPES—Louauu Prices ex works 
Bends, stock Brauchrs 
Pipe. aigies. stleck angics 
} s a ‘. a 
Zin. perydinéfts.. 5 6 4 0 4 lu 
2¢ in. ” oS ia 6 6 
3 in. eo oa et ge ee .2 
3¢ in o o>. - ? S86 1a 
4 in. = a O. Orie Se i a 9 8 
Rain-Waren Pirks, &. Bends, stock Branches, 
7 angies. stock angles. 
d . s. a. 
2in, per yd. in 6fts. _ ‘ 0 So Bi wia = 
24 a « 4 6 2 8 3 8 
3 in. o oo s 2S et ee 
Shin. o 6 6 3 10 & 4 
4in. o o 6 8 4 56 6 10 
L.C.C. Dram Pires.—9 aft engtbs. London Prices, 
4in., 12s. 5 in., 15s 6 in 13a 
. Per ten in Loudon 
[rox— £6 a4 £ 6 4. 
Common Bars 32 00 wm 8 O08 8 
Stafiordshire (re yon Bars - : 
good merchant quality 33 0 6 a B44 
Staffordshire * Marked : 

Baten ccc cc wcrceses 34 0 0. 0% 0 @ 
Mild Steel Bars 6 84 a Bae 
Steel Bars. Ferro-Concrete s 

auality, basis price , “3886. BSS 
» 4. 60 «(0 
_— fron, basis price 38 » . § 
. Galvanised 56 0 8 ww WO @ 
Sheet Iron Biack— 
4} sires to SO @ o:¢ 6 wa 2 88 
— ‘ 4g ow  a-s +, 6 2.2 
2 ; 26 ¢.. 1.0 © x 3s 0 @ 
Sheet iron, Galvanised flat, ordinary quality — 
Ordinary sizes. 6 ft by 
© ft. to 3 ft. to 20g 56 0 0 58 68 «COO 
Ordinary sizes W 2 &. 
—— 242... me SE $7 0 0 ,.. 8 O8 8S 
Ordinary «pee tr g 50 ’ a “oo oOo 4 
Ordinary sizes to , Ig 6 0 0 58 0 O 
am 22 g. and ; 
Fe eres 67 8 0 . vo oO 
j bao ® © .. @ 0 @ 


Ordinary sizes to 26 





A 477 
















METALS (Contsnued), 
Per ton in sor 
ee 4&4 £ a 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheete— 


net apvmseisee 


et 










































Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to “ : 
OM. 9B... veceeckona @o0.. woe ‘ : 
ne ed sizes, 22 g. and 3. 
en Boe oe a : 
Or tool sizes. 26g .... 08 0 0 ,, OG gt 
Sheet iron, Gaivanised. fat, best quality— t - 
Beat Soft steel Sheets, 6 it 4 b 
by 2 ft. to 3 ft. to We : 
and thicker...... 2° OO wa ee e.e 
Best Soft Steet Sheets, 22¢g 4 
and 24¢.. ; i. ©6862 : 
Best Soft Steel Sheeta, 26g. 61 0 @ 62 9 @ | 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in. “4106... & v @ 
(Uader 3 in. usual trade extras. 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London, : 
Lead Sheet, English, 4ib €s« «4 j 
ONG GP isnssivcts- 8 wi ge ~~ : 
Pipe in coila .......... 54 110 «OO naib : ; 
deel, oh tI Te gph oe Spe -_ : 
Compo pipe .. me a | re aes / : 
NoTe—Creantry delive ry, 906. per ton extra ; lote wh nder , 
5 ewt., Is. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut oS clon a ' 
ond | extra | - 
Old lead, ex London area, } ; 
; at Mille nerton | > 0 O «- - . 
1O., eX cOUntTY, carriage en . : 
lorwatd...... per ton j % 60 9 deed : { { 
CoprpErr— - 4 : f 
Strong Sheet....per ib. 0 2 3 .. - . 
Phin 3 a @ 8 @ «- = ' 
Copper nails .... “ ® 8 8 «e - ‘ 
Copper wire ee “a m BB 6 Be as | 3 
Tis—English Ingots ,, OS 2 a — 4 
SOLDER—Piumbers’ és S tt @& _ ; : 
Tinmen’s........ = 0 26 «, — : F 
Biowpipe ...... . 0211 .. we og : } 
GLASS. i 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCE 4 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZBS. 7 
Per Ft. Per Ft Ff 
15 oz. fourths el 82 oz. fourths iid. : ‘ 
See Sod. thirds ...... /- : 
21 ,, fourths .... 9d Fluted, Obsacured and 
o thirds ...... oid. ELna;melted Sheet, : } 
26 .. fourths .. . 10d, 15 os. 04, ; 
— wees i1d. 21 ,, ij- ; 4 
Extra price according to size and suvstance for hs 
squares cut from etock. . : 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE LN CRATES OF STOO a 
SIZES 4 
6. $atted GIAO «5 civscc+ccenc'edapeneeedes sows oe. | 
fe Kough rolled aod rough ‘cast ‘plate eovoccesce Hy ; : 
4 ough rolled and rough cast plate.......- be ; : 
Figured Kolled, Oxford Kh lled, Baltic, Oceanie : 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small end large j 
Pics MINS 6iccccccadsbhooetecstts 7 : 
Mitto, timted 2... cece ccveeeves ecedoovee 9 : 
Rolled Maass ...scccccescocces nguecudadal 74. A . 
White Kolted naan Wh. crivocesboodseous 74. 
Vinted j§- GO. sevacccepecccosces Od. : 
PAINTS, 24. : 
Raw Linseed Ol in pipes. a 910 6 : 
a as a barreis . bast = 010 6 
- » i drums .... eo ; 7 a 
Boiled ,, » io barrels .... e 0 
. im drums .... oe 01s 
furpentine i> BOUES.. « vccrnes . a 016 =8 
in drums (10 gall.) .. 0917 8 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton90 15 ¢ ; 
in oot less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
GENUINE WHITE Leap Paint — 
“Nine Elms,” ark.” “ Supremus,” ’ 
and other best brands (in 14 ib. tins) not 
jess thah 5 ewt. lots.. per ton delivered 110 10 @ 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra)... per too 63 @ @ ’ 
Best Linaeed Uil Putty .....+-- per cwt. 114 0 } 
SNE nkisecdtese noises resee DOE evt. O18 @ ; 
Size. XD Quality.... . fkn. 9 $$ ®@ 
VARNISHES, i: “ae 
Oak Varnish..... os decccensoss «+. - Outside 0 @ 
Fine Gi cnrccccececesetereee ditto 1e¢ee@ 
Fine Copal ...cscccvccerseues cade: Ee. a 
Pale Copal ...-.«++ ecbebbesweesa ae, isn 
Paie Copal Carriage ...-.-- oscee dite 146 
Beat rt” ee PPPTeTT TTT ditto 11M 6 
Floor Varnish......... secesseaet ee ep s 
Fins Pale Paper .....s.ccecccsesee Gita O18 & 
Fine Copal Cabinet ...0...seeces wee ditto 1 2 6 
Fine Copal flatting ..... 0 eseve covee Gitta 210 6 
Hard drying Oak .....0.<-+ccocsss Gitte 8 8 @ : 
Fine Hard drying Oak ....-+-eee+s ditte @ 18 6 
Fine Copal Varfish ......++.- eee dite 1°90 6 
Pale GRO socccscevecee acivnes A -.A ee 
Beat GRO... cv cocdocecsce ste Gitto 11 6 
Beat Japan Gold Size... -+-+ceesseeoeses 016 6 
Best Black Japan . viduoéé. a 
Oak and Mahogaay Stain (water) coco oo Ow se 
Brunswick Black ...4-.s+s0+0* s0é6eseee OEE e 
Berlin Black... ....<02+-eseeee08 coocscees © 8 i 
Knotting (patent) .......++-+ sebesdsmes Slee ! 
Freneh and Brusb digs. céecccqocsseres’t ee + 
Liqnid Drvets in Terebine ..+s-eeeee saes 19 9 : 
Cuirass Black Enamel pueewaene dnova. \o Mie. : 


* The information given on this page has bees 
specially compiled for Tas BUILDER and 6 copy naht. 
~~ aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 

verase prices of materiala, not necessarily the highest 
e lowest. Quality and quantity —— = ailoet 
prices—a faet which should be remembered 
who make use of this ‘nformatiec. 
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NEW INVENTIONS. 


Standardised Concrete Construction. 

In this method of concrete construction, the 
invention of Mr. Arthur F. Jefferies (la, Mar- 

ret-street, Cavendish-square, W.1), the wall 

and their units, as illustrated on this 
page, are made complete in one operation in 
special machines made by Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., 
to the inventor's design. Thirty complete 
blocks per man per hour are turned out, the 
dimensions being 2 ft. 3 in. by 9 in., and in 
thicknesses of 2 in., 2} in., 3 in., and 4 in. 
The external walls are built with a continuous 
cavity of 2in.; the outer block or leaf is 3 in. 
thick with a wa’ face; the inside block 
is 4 in. thick, fini ith a porous face. The 
wall is tied with ordinary ties, 2 per yard 
super. The blocks are made with two frogs 
and the centre of the block on elevation is left 
with a 4 in., and the two extreme ends with a 
2 in., width of solid matter; therefore, when 
the blocks are built together, there is formed at 
every 13} in. centre 4 in. of solid matter, which 
runs perpendic through the entire length 
and height of the wall 

The weight on the foundations is claimed 
. to be about 40 ear ae less than 9 in. solid 
brickwork, and the blocks are light and easy 
to handle. It is stated that one cube yard 
of segregate will produce 16 yards super. of 
3 in. frogged blocks, as compared with 9 yards 
super. of 3 in. solid cast blocks. 

Floors.—The floor blocks are cast in the same 
manner as the wall blocks, but the sizes are 
2ft. 6in., 2 ft. 8 in., and 2 ft. 10 in. by 2 ft. wide ; 
the various length dimensions are to enable 
any width floor to be spanned, avoiding cut 
bays. The two frogs on each slab, when bedded 
together, form a concealed chamber which 
forms a sound-proof and fire-proof block, and 
as soon as they are laid they are ready for the 

lastic floor finish. A cone of 3 in. radius is 
ormed completely around the room, and the 
same material is turned up the wall 5 in. or 6 in. 
to form a skirting. 

The beams are 4 in. by 9 in., which will span 
14 ft. and carry a safe load of 1 cwt. per foot 
— of the floor area. The beams are prepared 

ore being delivered to works, and before 


being built into position are treated with a special 
liquid and stained. No trimming is required 
forghearths or staircase ways, and the whole 
weight of floors is carried on the inner wall. 











The Jefferies System of Concrete 
Construction. 


The whole of a flat roof type house can be 
erected without a nail or screw, with the ‘excep- 
tion of the fascia. The system has been 
approved by the Ministry of Health. 
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The Jefferies System of Concrete Construction. 
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BOOK: 


Popular Handbook for d Cones 
Users. By M. H. |} res 
CHANDLER, C.E. | and A. & 
Stoughton. Price | 


The library of the c r is al 

a very targe one, but n ine 

is highly technical in char. monet 
of foreign origin deal with a number of gy tard 
outside British interests. 7 hors’ ject 
is to deal with questions of ¢ on he pe 
material in @ popular ma: nm onies 
the cost of different class: work, and the 

have succeeded in producing a book of § m 7 
more readable nature from the , puler giant 
point than many treatises with which we have 
come in contact, the information given being 
at the same time of a very practical character 
After some short opening chapters on th 
varieties and properties of, and tests f IT, Cements 
the authors discuss sand and aggregates, and 
then the proper mixing and placing of conerete. 
A plea is made for the relative cheapness ¢ 
concrete work and blocks as against other 
materials, but on the basis of the present 
output of labour, anyhow in this countr, 

these statements must be accepted with reserve 
at the present time. Some chapters dealing 
with plasters and stuccos are welcome, as are 
also those on the artistic treatment of conerete, 
though the only illustration embodying such 
treatment (p. 104), is a very unhappy one 
Two chapters are devoted to the design of 
beams and slabs, and these are as devoid of 
mathematics as the subject permits. A very 
brief review of systems is followed by specifi 
chapters on concreté in construction for founda. 
tions, walls, beams, tanks, and as applied 
generally to different kinds of building. Atten 
tion is given to some matters which deserve 
more consideration from writers on this subject 
than they often obtain ; for example, colouring 
waterproofing which is fully dealt with, and 
the use of white Portland cement. Finally, 
costs are considered in dissected form, but in 
dollars, and presumably applicable to Americar 
practice. The volume contains a great deal of 
useful information in a readable form, and 
should be of value to those interested in this 
subject. 


Hodder and 


Five Figure Logarithms and Trigonometr 
Functions. By W.E. Dommerr and H. | 
Hrep. London: James Selwyn. Phe: 
ls. 6d. net. 


This small paper-covered book contains B 
its 38 pages the information described in its 
title, and is compiled to meet the needs of 
technical students and draughtsmen. The 
tables are arranged vertically, which is sai 
to be advantageous, and the generally applicable 
table of differences is printed on a folding 
sheet set out to be available for any page, which 
is a great convenience. Both natural and 
logarithmic tables of trigonometrical function 
are included. An inexpensive and easily carried 
book of this kind should be useful, but we 
think that boards instead of a paper cover 
would have added to its serviceability 


Socvehea. 


Rural Housing and Public Utiisty 
By V. A. Matcotmson. London: Jobs 
Murray. Price 6d. 

ing of the 


This little work deals with the solving 
housing problem in rural areas, apart from 
municipal and State enterprise ; that  % say 

the medium of public utility housimg 
societies, The facilities given t ployers } 
labour in agriculture or other rura! or semi-rum 
industries ‘under the Housing ood [0 nor 
ning Act of 1919 are set forth c' nd bnefiy 
also the ‘““conditions attaching ‘ ~'* _— 
tance,” together with the adva s of pee 
utility societies, &c. A | an’ M 
cottages are illustrated, whi! ny be ne 
how much can So gearery i, both from t& 
artistic and i oint jew, by * 
unaffected ant local Teodes plus @ sense 
of proportion and routine. 
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TENDERS 


Communication’ for insertion under this heading 
Pe raareaned to “ The Editor,” and must reach 


Hutchinson, brick, -~ work .. £8,810 

ee ee er cisere: 6,649 

@. Kirk Ltd., glazier work. . 103 

*J, Meikle & Sen, slater roughcast and wa 
ber wor ee eeeeceereesees 

*Scott & Glen. Ley —— ——— work 1,655 
Kerracher os 

at & Sons, . acerie highting Rita pin 448 


BATH.—For supply of road materials to the 
Supply Co., 8 Mallett—2,500 tons 
of Zin. or 23 in. broken limestone, at 


Hie. 114. por & 
Emborough Co., Ltd.—1,000 tons of 2 
: 2 in. machine broken limestone, at 11s. na” per 


ton. 
Gurney Slade—500 tons of 2 in. or 23 in. 

“End 6 Oe. noken Tinsestous, at 11s. 11d. ton. 
Rock Limestone 


oo ee machine broken black rock, 


Tie 00.—1,500 tons of 2 in. machine 
nite, at 21s. 7d. per ton. 
upply ‘Co—2,000 tons gravel, at 126. 114. 
san 135. 5d. for coarse. 


BELFAST.—For alterations at Clerk's Office, for 

the B. G. Mr. James Murray, Clerk of Works, Belfast 
Uaion -— 

*James Calwell, Belfast . 


CK NOTLEY.—For inpooreneats © 
P—. ~Ran at Sanatorium, for the Essex C. = 
“Hawkes, Chelmsford ........++40+. £260 


BRAINTREE. —Repair of Hoppit Bridge, for the 
Boex 0.0 -— 
*4. J. Arnold, Chelmsford ............ £415 


BUCKHAVEN.—For work in connection with the 
Buckhaven and Methil housing schemes, for the T.C, :-— 
—*Robt. Durie & Son, Methil, £12,719 

16s. 9d. for Buckhaven and £22,316 13s. 4d. for 


Methil. 

Plaster and Cement work—*J. & T. Stobie, Buck- 
haven, ane and *A. & J. Howie, Leven, £3,000 
4s. for Methil 

Slater work—*A. & J. Howie, Leven, £2,083 9s. 1d. 
for Buckhaven, and £3, 263 6s. 8d for Methil. 

Plumber and Gasfit *A. Thomson & Co., 
Dunfermline, £3,309 15s 4d. for Buckhaven and 
£6,075 9s. 6d. for Methil. 

Joiner work—*David Dewar, Methil, £15,878 168. 
for Buckhaven and £8,782 3s. for Methil. 

Painter work—*J. C. Rolland, Edinburgh, £895 11s. 
6d, for Buckhaven, and *?. Macfarlane, Methil, 
£1 626 14s. 7d. for Methil. 


D..  - iuuleammliaaas the erection of houses for 


PE 


= ‘ all & Sons—10 concrete houses at £947 per 
house, and 20 brick houses at £949 per house. 

“Collins & Godfrey—10 concrete houses at £947 per 
house, and 20 brick houses at £949 ane 

*W. Drew—20 brick houses at £949 per 

*C. H. ange & Sons—20 brick houses Py £949 per 


CHESTER — For the erection of the dwelling houses 
and out-buildings at Wilmslow, B , Nantwich, 
Chester, Tarvin and Northwich, for the 

County Council of Chester :— 


‘L dy 8, Buertan (No. 2) Estate, Andlem. 





SANS THE sciaiaaniioie 





DUDLEY.—Tenders accepted by T.C. 
*Taplin & Holland, reconstruction 


sewer, Halesowen- road £906 10 0 U.D.C ‘Ss ae “es? else ngineer 
sewer, se >, r. Geo. N and &§ 
*Martin & Element. reconstruction Council Offices, Gosforth.” page | by M Mr. Geo. 
~ of se : Stu oe ne. 420 16 8 Nelson .— 
- in con- *Wm. 0. Fleck, Gosforth 1567 2 & 
Te. ot pumping-house 
WO PS 8. wi wiccccece, 845 0 0 E. McNeil, Gosiorth pata i 2,522 e 
*Thorpe. ooo TOS rising main at GRANTHAM.—Por the erection of all cottages 
Spaces amor 674 0 6 at ta a -Belvoir, for the Grantham R.D.C. 
*Pulsometer Engineering Co. c PAS.L, 4, St. Peter’shill, 
supply of pumping-plant . 1,112 0 0 Geaktnass wad 
*Mr. PF. F. P £90,318 0 0 
ELTHAM.—For repairs &c., to the Workhouse and Me. os et ee c. 0609 6 0 
to two cottages, for the Board of Guardians :— t Deeman Ponter, Deslangeds 
*Clayson, Lyminge .......... £5,343 14 6 ‘bray fas -. hp7o 0 6 
"34. eeeenes> 6,856 11 0 Mr. r, Dooman, 3 and 
Hayward & Paramor ........ 6,454 10 0 yy = y 1.060 0 0 
Jenner & Son .............. 7,562 8 7 Rudd & Son, Grantham . 10,500 0 0 
OO Se pees 6,692 2 6 Rudd & Son, Drainage, &c... 1,280 0 0 
J. G. Parsons & Sons ........ 6,672 3 0 GREAT GONERBY, GRANTHAM.—Por drainage, 
EPPING —For erection of 20 houses at Nazing, water supply, &c., and erestion of ae oe 
for the R.D.C Great Gonerby, for Grantham R.D.C. M C. 
*Ekins, London .................. £16,943 Rudkin, P.A.S.1., 4, St. Peter’s-hill, Grantham :— 
E = , Houses :-— 
PR. x - x eggpees of small holders’ cottages, for {Parkes & Son €12,180 is ; 
wn bee 18 
*A. E. "E, Fae, Kelvedon, Gray’s- im 6 a Rudd ie Son we 12,249 0 0 
eee eeeeeeses ’ Drainage ater pply —_— 
eA. o Farr, Kelvedon, Cogges- tParkes & Son ‘ £2,008 10 9 
hall-road, one pair ...... 1,950 0 0 Brown & Co : 2,058 11 0 
oa Green, Weeley, one pair 1,016 14 6 Rudd & Son aed as 2118 0 0 
be og sr tet. eee RENE BAY —Residence at bury Drive. Mr 
FOLKESTONE.—For erection of 24 houses for the | ah ee oF 
T.C. :-— “Iie & Son, M and Londoa .. £2,812 
*Parsons & Son, A Type...... £776 per house pantahe, S68 ndon 3,362 
3. | Seer oS. = J. Brown, Herne Bay 2,820 


GOSFORTH.—For erection of cart and motor lorry 
Regent Pit, Gosforth, for the 


GODALMING.—Erection of Highdown Sanatorium, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board :— 





*Chessums, Ltd . 

Walter Lawrence & Son, Ltd., ‘Finsbury 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., Westminster 
Prestige & Co., Ltd., Westminster 


Parker, Geo. & Sons, Ltd 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd., 3.W 


With ferro- 
With ferro- concrete walls 
Tender for With slated concrete instead of 
Work as roofs at lower walls instead brick for one- 
specified angle instead oof brick for storied bidgs. 
of tiled roofs. murses’ block. at power stata. 
Decrease. Decrease Decrease. 
£186,130 £3,246 £265 £236 
195,642 3,721 271 263 
196,996 3,326 272 245 
199,191 3,000 Nil Nil 
Increase 
190,961 3,734 168 69 
Decrease. 
205,450 3,100 200 260 


LONDON.—For the conversion into flats of the houses. Nos. 63 and 65, Highbury-hill, 7 and 8, Charles- 


street, and 19, Highbury-terrace, for the Islington B.C. :— 





*Geo. Bennett, N.4 

*F. Randali & Sons, Holloway 
Thos. Shillitoe, Norwood 
Adams & Co., Finsbury 
Heath, Ltd., Kensington 

Vv. J. Wagstaff, N. .. 

J. Cooper, — 

Negus, Ltd., 

J. Sates, 

Slade & Co., ’ Park 


{ 
63 & 65 7&8 19 Highbury- 
Highbury-hill. Charles-street terrace 
| 
£2,833 | £1,123 £1,332 
nee 1.086 1,765 
3,200 1,075 1,745 
-- } 1,250 — 
3,222 — 2,055 
3,780 2,400 
3,850 - 2,510 
3,880 2,160 
_ 2,186 
6,321 2,128 3,808 





*Mr. Bennett's tender is accepted for Highbury-hill and Highbury-terrace, and that of Messrs. Randall 


for Charles-street. 


LONDON.—For erection of block of 64 flats and créche in Prince of Wales-road, for the St. Pancras B.C. :— 




















oo & Sons, Newton Estate, Wilmslow. 
Cash & Sons, ‘Upton Estate, Chester. Flats. Decrease if artificial Oréche 
ear Jones, Hunlestow Estate, Crewe. stone is used, 
W. Platt, Buertan Estate (No. 1), Crewe. 
& Sons, Huntington Estate, Aston- : a Dor 
jy-Badw rth Estate,- Barrow Estate, *Chessums, Ltd., Tottenham £79,374 8 £1,439 16 £3,600 10 
: W. Falkner & Son, 8.E.1 | 83,740 0 1,35 0 0 
a ged Broomhall Estate, Nantwich. ‘ Miskin & Sons, Ltd., St. Albans ~ | 88,000 0 1,550 0 1/000 0 
ERBY.—For drainage work at the Institution of Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd., Battersea -| s8,nge 9 — © — © 
the Board of Guardians -— A & w Whitehead, Lid., Clapham : 89,673 0 1,060 0 4,075 0 
MINE . .ccahodbecencecuhe ees £920 
syn Wyatt For the erection of 90 houses on the Connaught-road site. Mr. W. R. H. Gardner, architect, 12, Grogvenor-place, Margate, Quantities by Mr. 
Wyatt, 5, 1 ckingham Gate, 8.W. 
Type A. Type B. Type B4. | Type B. Sl al Total No. 
a -< — —— . ° uO us No. 9, Cot Total 
Bill No. 2. | Bill No. 3. | Bill No.4. Bill No. 5. | Bill No. 6. | Bill No. 7. Bill No. 8. 0 ; tages stal. 
Pair A.l. | Block A.1. Pair A.2. Pair B.1. Pair B 3. Pair B4. Pair M. of H. Fences. —— 
TSLester, Mar: T fen ‘a 20 Ose 0 
» Marg cs : 0 3 0 0 £1,769 0 0 — £1,849 0 0 2 £16,082 Oa 
Chesmums, Lt London ., pe . ss =~ ~ yey st 9 3 1900 17 3 1,966 6 © 2,025 15 © 2,001 13 © 1,101 13 6, y 63,920 17 9a 
Hon gellineha rtford.. 1.770 0 © 3,500 0 9 ’ 7580 0 0 2.000 0 0 2,050 0 G 2,110 0 O 2120 0 0 800 0 0 7 66,450 0 0 
toate Stoner, Margate 1881 10 3 3.533 12 10 1,603 10 4 1,951 11 1 210710 © 211419 8 202013 3% 1,379 18 7 70 67,928 18 6 
Bee £ Co. H len .. 1880 0 0 3773 0 0 1.685 0 0 2.014 0 0 2,153 0 @ 2198 0 O 2381 0 O 1,373 0 0 70 64,500 0 06 
R + oun, il & 1,842 48 3,612 15 6 1,658 16 9 2,067.7 6 2,105 17 # 2,196 15 8 2,174 15 4 a26 15 0 70 66,944 17 & 
. oung ar ne } 
London ses 1910 0 0 3720 0 0 1,750 0 0 2,120 0 0 2,200 0 0 2,301 0 0 2207 0 O 871 0 0G 70 -| 1613 0 0 
London Buildin. London * _ oe _— ~_ = om _ | 70 » 62,320 0 of 
4 @ A. Clarke gate ~.. i = ont — = —_ 428156 Oe = — _ 


a 
b. 
e. 
d, 


Clinker block construction, Winget system. 


. Recommended for ——— 


” ” 


(less fencing). 





(Does not include the whole of the work to fencing). 


(Not a“ 


firm ” tender). 
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GRY THE BUILDER Ket 


LIVERPOOL.—For cleaning. pelesing. 4 &c.. at the 


cit East, for the Corporation 
‘tipping Bro W Walton 


LIVERPOOL. ee uting, &c., ee 
of -houses -street, 
Falkner-street, Grove-street, Mn a nc gee 
Myrtle-street, for the T.C. : 
*Pierce Williams & = 
Bedford-street an 
street 
*W.& A. wager iB, Ltd., Liverpool, 


Chatham-str: 
*W. Clarkson, ge Grove- 


£329 15 0 
134 17 6 
226 0 0 
138 10 0 
3 

aaa aA a various works for the Metropolitan 


aw nd Pepa + it Internal cleaning, painting 


“Douglas “Halse & Co., hs 

oolwich .. .. £75! 0 
Crowley & Dawe, Chelsea. 
Hudson Bros., Walthamstow .. 
British as Co., Ltd., 


=. 

Ww. ua tk 1,450 0 

Hisien fo Ctiet's catimate os 960 0 

(d) re i road with tar macadam— 
. Hobman & Co., Ltd., 


1,320 18 


een 
Chittenden & Simmons, 
Maidstone .. os 
Engineer-in-Chief'sestimate ; 
Joyce reen Hospital—(a) New fuel economiser— 
ss Green & Son, Ltd., Wakefield 1,016 0 0 
Loweock, Ltd., Shrewsbury 1,088 10) 0 
Goodbrand & Co., Ltd., Staly- 
bridge ‘ 1,070 12 0 
ineerin-Chief’s stimate 875 0 0 
(b) Brickwork settings for new fuel economiser— 
- 


Reading Boiler Setting Co., 
Reading .. ea ais 877 10 0 
H. Windsor & Co.,Ltd., Fulham 488 0 0 
O. M. Keevil, St. James-place, 
Dartford .. a - 68113 9 
Engineer-in-Chief'sestimate .. 350 0 0 
PLYMOUTH.—For private street’ works in Home 
Park-avenue, Beechcroit-road, and the lane between 


Fleet and Admiralty- streets, for the T.C.:-— 
y & Son at £1, 407 9s.; £1, 885 158.; and 


*T. Done 
£1214 10s, respectively. 
PLYMOUTH.—The T.C. has accepted the following 
offers for the erection of houses :-— 
*E. BE. Endicott, agent for Dorman Long & Co. 
two houses t £804 per house. 
bot. & Wright, two houses at £775 per 
*Y. J. Stanbury 38 houses £24,618 
*A.N.Coles& Son .... a 31,936 
ROTHERHAM.—Ada aa of premises in West- 
gate, &c., for common lodging house, for the T.C. :— 
L *Chadwick & Co. (Rotherham), Ltd. £1,869 10 
RUGELEY.—For erection of houses on the Sandye 


ane estate for the U.D.C 
£864 per house. 


IT PAYS 


TO EMPLOY A BROKER FOR ALL 
INSURANCES. 


SHERWELL’S NEPHEWS 


"insur Brokers, 
8, QUEEN ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone No.: CITY 7482. 




















Telephone: Dareton 1350 


OGILVIE & 60.,#,42-252 


Slidmay Werks, Bildmay Avenue, isiington, 2, 
BXPERTS IN MIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. * 





SALFORD. * 4 _following tenders have been 
accepted by the T.C 
*Buxton Lime Firms Oo., supply of 1,400 tons of 
lime at 42s. 2d. on. 
*Partington Steel & i. Co., Irlam, supply of 
51,850 tons of slag for filtering medium, £22, 086 


5s, 

*Penmaenmawr & Welsh Granite Co., Ltd., Liver- 
pool, granite setts, £3 19s. 6d. per ton. 

*Carnarvon Granite Co., Runcorn, broken granite 
(13 in), £1 1s. 8d per ton. 

*Ditto., granite ets in.), £1 0s. 8d. per ton. 

*Ditto., granite screeni in.), £1 1s. 8d. per ton. 

*Henry Heys & Co., Lti., qe my sawn barns 
flags and grit curbs, schedule of prices, 

*The Santen Lime Firms Co., Itd.. Buxton, 
Buxton lime, £2 6s. 6d. per ton. 

*Ditto., Limestone diooines | schedule of prices. 

*John Needham & Sons, Ltd., Stockport, cast-iron 
materials, schedule of prices. 

*Carnarvon Granite Co., Runcorn, broken granite 
(23 in.), £1 1s, 8d, per ton. 


SEDGEFIELD.—For the external painting of the 
Council houses, Northside-terrace, Trimdon Grange. 
for the Sedgefield R.D.C. Mr. Jas Stones, Union 
Offices, Sedgefield, :-—~ 


*W. T. Roe, Trimdon Grange .... 
A. Plant, West Hartlepooi 

poh “Burdon, Ltd., 
Hartlepool 0 0 

W. Raper, Norton-on-Tees 289 7 6 


pom Y.—For the erection of 800 houses, for the 
1D 


£123 .0 0 
199 16 0 


Brecon Site (400 houses). Per house. 
*Wilson, Lovatt & Sons, Wol- 
verhampton = £986 11 
E. Clerk, Malton Mowbray .. 1,093 13 
A. &8. Wheater, London oe 963 7 
Concrete Homes, Ltd. .. St 1, oy 0 
A. J, Crump, Dudley 071 10 
*Total tender aeeupted, “£394, 623 is s. 
Lay-out of Brecon ey 
*Wilson, Lovatt & Son . £31,272 15 11 
Jeevons & Co, > 41,863 9 8 
Ernest Clarke .. Bas .. 88,960 0 0 
The Council decided to accept also the tender of 
Measrs. Wilson, Lovatt & Son for the lay-out of the 
Clarence-street and Sumoper-lane sites, and to entrust 
to the local federated builders the erection of 400 houses 
on these sites. 


SITTINGBOURNE.—FPor the erection of fifty houses 
in Bell-roa4d, for the U.D.C. Mr. T. F. W. Grant, 
architect, 11 Buckingham-street, W.C. 2. Quantities 
by Mr. WwW. L. Grant, Sittingbourne. 


*E. Bishop & Sons, Sittingbourne 
Twelve houses only. 
2 eg JNE.—For repairs to Chelesey Bridge, for the 
“oh Sgn 
*F. Bladon 


. £12,362 





J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


GONTRACTORS, 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


im any part of the country. 


Telephone ; Avenue 4840 (two lines), or write. 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN. LONDON, E. 


STROUD.—Extensions + 
Stroud, for the Gloucester.) 
Phillips, Education Architect. s; 
Contract ~ 1 (Foundations. pb; 

d & Peer, Stroud 
dae No. 2 (Superstructur 
*A. 8. Cooke, Stroud . 


TEIGNMOUTH.—Por founda: 
of gas plant for U.D.C. Mr. H Hig 
Teignmouth :— 

Blunt Bros., Ltd., Teignm 
The Council has decided 1 1 
departmental; 


WELLINGBOROU GH 
oe in the gardens at 


—For e1 


re Bros., Wellingbor 
mS Quartermaine, Wwe 
iy 
C. A. Harrison, Wellingborou: 
tC. Adams, Wellingboroug gh 
t W ithdrau m 
WISBECH.—For erection of {: 
Christchurch. Mr. F. Burdett Wa: 
8, South Brink, Wisbech. 
*Elsworthy & Co., Upwell .. 
WISBECH.—For the erectior 
= and 8 blocks of 4 on the El: 
Mr. F. Burdett Ward. MS 4 
South Brink, Wisbech :-— 
+H. Rands & Son, Ltd., Elm-road 
Accepted subject to modificat 


WORTHING.—FPor erection of 1 
T.C. -— 
*F. Sandell & Sons 


JAPANESE OAK 


dry and ready for immediate use 


SYDNEY PRIDAY 


Za. Eastcheap, E.C.3 Tel.: Avene 

















War Memorials, Church Tablets, 
Celtic Crosses, 

in Stone, Marble, or Granite. 
MARBLE SHOPFIITINGS & STEPS. 


KELLY & Co. (cramp Bros) ita. 
129, Marylebone Road, N.W.1 


Designs Free 











OSWALD TRAMONTINI, 
551, LONDON RD., SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
Decorative Wall and Floor Tiling, Ter- 
pazzo and Roman Mosaic, supplied or fixed 
complete in any part of the ntry 
Composition Jointless Flooring § ‘ 

Cottages, Factories, Offices, ' 
Particulars, prices, etc. on afpircatien 











B-V- 


aS 


beeetittiiiial ; 
TAME 


ST UTUTTUTTL IAL LL MULL ULL LULL UE THT 


Vacuum Cleaning 
INSTALLATIONS 


DOMESTIC & PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Particulars rae Specifications from 
‘#THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER CO. Ltd., 
Dept. S31. Parson's Green Lane, London, S.W. 6. 


HTT HAUT HVAT iy 











premises. 


and fittings. 


HULL 





tite 





HOWELL J. WILLIAMS 


Ltd. 


Builders 


High-Class Building & Joinery W 


11-17, BERMONDSEY STRE ET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, S.E.1. 


HOP 202. 


well-known Banks, Office ar 
mes 8 ‘ane ie especially convenient for City 


——EE ae 


nl 

















